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Events of the Geek. 


Toe “Dacia’’ has not yet sailed under the 
American flag, but it seems inevitable that she will do 
so, and that she will then be detained and the legality 
of the transfer to the American flag examined. The New 
York press obviously does not expect this country to 
take the transfer as good, and thereby sanction a general 
purchase of the detained German liners and cargo boats, 
with, as a consequence, the putting of five or six millions 
sterling into the pockets of German shipowners. The 
States are not, of course, thinking of this consequence. 
They are thinking of setting up an American mercantile 
marine, or of cotton, or of the flag which the “ Dacia ”’ 
now carries. So far as Middle, Western, and Southern 
American opinion goes, we must expect a stiffer note on 
these issues than we have from New York. German 
opinion is very well organized, and the President, as 
representative of a minority, is not entirely his own 
master. For these reasons we shall do well not to 
dramatize unduly such an incident as the detention of 
the “ Dacia ’’ on the high seas. 


x x * 


Apart from policy, the case for an examination 
seems overwhelming. The transfer may well be genuine, 
but under our Prize Court rules, the onus of proving it 
lies on the neutral, and at present we can hardly know 
anything of the character of the documents. The 
Declaration of London makes such a transfer void 
unless the owners can prove that it was not 
made to “evade the consequences to which an enemy’s 
vessel is exposed,”’ and gives an absolute presumption of 








invalidity if the vendor reserves the rights to repurchase 
or recover the vessel. This doctrine may be right or 
wrong, and its form is on the side of vagueness. But we 
are bound to test it so long as we may be faced with a 
series of collusive purchases organized in German 
interests. On the other hand, we need not and shall not 
impound the cargo, which is not contraband. This seems 
to be the line of action expected by the States, whose 
War Risks Bureau has insured the cargo and declined 
the ship. Our weak point is that, under the existing 
system of National Prize Courts, we act at once as judge 
and prosecutor in our own case. Is it not possible, there- 
fore, to set up a special mixed tribunal on which both 
suitors can be represented ? 
* * * 

Ar 8.30 on Tuesday evening, some Zeppelins, 
probably aided by aeroplanes, sailed over Great Yar- 
mouth and moved along by Sheringham and Weybourne 
to the line of villages—Heacham, Snettisham, Dersing- 
ham, which lead to King’s Lynn and Sandringham, the 
King’s Norfolk seat. They dropped bombs at various 
places along the line of passage, killing four people—a 
woman of 75, a boy of 17, a soldier’s widow, and a shoe- 
maker—wounding others, and shattering houses and 
windows. No place was spared—neither Yarmouth, the 
great popular London holiday resort, nor Sheringham, 
another seaside pleasure-place, nor King’s Lynn, an open 
town, nor the line of pretty, isolated villages on the 
northern coast of Norfolk. The German report has the 
silly audacity to describe these spots as “ fortified 
places” (which cannot, of course, be discerned at night), 
and Berlin is reported to have received the news of the 
murders committed by her airmen with savage glee. 
This is the mood of a barbarized people. 

* * * 


THE intention was either to strike at Sandringham, 
or (more probably) to pave the way for more serious 
attacks, and to produce a “ moral’’ effect. That, indeed, 
has been attained, for neutral opinion, especially in 
America, expresses itself in indignant contempt. The 
only valid object for such an enterprise was the aerial 
station at Yarmouth, which could not be distinguished 
at night. Evidently, therefore, the chief purpose of the 
raid was not military, but the terrorizing of the civil 
population. The falsehood was added that airships flew 
over places where they were attacked before reaching 
Yarmouth, which, of course, was the point of the coast 
first reached. 


x * * 

THE most curious feature of the raid is that few 
reliable witnesses can be found who saw the aircraft, and 
their number and nature are still in doubt. One seems to 
have carried a searchlight, and their flight was low. They 
were probably Zeppelins, for no aeroplane could carry 
more than one or two of these heavy bombs, while an 
airship could easily carry two dozen. Their number may 
have been three or four. The German official news 
speaks of “nineteen naval airships.’ We must 
expect that the raid will be repeated on a greater 
scale, and that the next cruise will be directed at 
some more vital point. It is, however, the vital points 
that one defends. Any point in the British Isles can 
easily be reached in suitable weather by a Zeppelin 
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based (say) on Cologne, but it is fairly clear that only by 
hovering can an airship make sure of its aim, and it 


then exposes itself to the resources of the defence. | 


“Moral ’’ effect may be achieved, but probably little else, 
and, in the present temper of the nation, this can only be 
salutary. 

* * * 

THE military news this week is vague, and almost 
featureless. The Germans are probably occupied rather 
in preparing their next moves than in attempting any- 
thing of immediate importance. There is some evidence, 
suggestive rather than conclusive, that men are again being 
moved from one field to another on a large scale. From 
the East they may have been transported to the West. 
There is no doubt that a considerable German force is 
passing through Hungary to stiffen the new army which 
Austria is gathering up for afresh attack on Serbia. On the 
other hand, no seriousattempt has been made to follow up 
the German success before Soissons. The details of that 
affair which are now available, though far from bearing 
out the German contention that it was a victory com- 
parable to Gravelotte in 1870, leave no doubt that the 
French lost heavily in men and guns, not to mention 
the abandonment of some positions. The flooded 
state of the Aisne, and the loss at the crucial moment 
of the pontoon bridges, left the French without ammuni- 
tion, while the Germans, well supplied from a secure and 
accessible rear—their numbers appear to have been 40,000 
against 18,000—were able to bring up superior forces of 
good Prussian troops. Things are now along this line 
substantially as they were in September, but there is no 
reason to fear that the Germans can cross the Aisne. 

* . . 


ELseWHERE in the West, though there is rather more 
than the usual discrepancy between the official com- 
munications, there has been no event of importance. 
The unofficial accounts of a British success at La Bassée 
were unfounded. The French have not yet profited by 
their recent success at Perthes to advance further in that 
direction, and their aggressive in Lower Alsace came for 
some days to a halt, though it has once again been 
resumed with good prospects. There have been heavy 
artillery duels round Nieuport, Arras, and Perthes. The 
Germans appear to have made their chief efforts in the 
difficult woods of the Argonnes, but they have not main- 
tained the momentary gains which they won there. On 
the other hand, the French have made a steady advance 
on a small scale in the Bois Le Prétre, beyond Pont-a- 
Mousson. None of this fighting indicates any real change 
in the weary trench-warfare. 

* * * 


On the Eastern front, the only new feature of a 
situation, which has settled down into deadlock, is an 
advance of the Russians north of the bend of the Vistula 
on its right bank, in the triangle between it and the East 
Prussian frontier. They are now as near to Thorn as the 
Germans are to Warsaw. It is hard to say what forces the 
Germans have in this region on a line that runs roughly 
from Mlawa to Plock ; it is only clear that the Russians 
have had some success in pushing them back. If the 
Russians could occupy this triangle, they would seriously 
threaten the German communications, but they would 
have the enemy on both flanks and would require very 
large forces for any secure advance. Meanwhile, the 
main body of the German advance in Poland still delivers 
occasional but not very determined attacks on the 
Russian forces which hold the road to Warsaw. In 
Galicia the Russian efforts to renew their advance on 
Cracow have come up against fortified defences and make 
no progress, Winter has, apparently, stopped the opera- 








tions in the Carpathians, but in the Bukowina the 
Russian invaders are apparently secure and continue to 
advance. An important advance from this side into the 
Hungarian plains is a likely development of the future, 
and would suit the Cossacks. 

* * * 

Tue tide has decisively turned in the Armenian 
theatre. The battle at Kara-urgan on the frontier ended 
in a complete victory for the Russians. They have been 
able to pursue the beaten Turks closely, and to divert 
them from their better line of retreat. Two corps have 
been practically destroyed, and the Russians expect that 
they will now have to deal only with an inferior and 
probably demoralized force of, perhaps, 80,000 men when 
their now rapid advance reaches Erzeroum. There is 
still, however, a small Turkish force on Russian soil in 
the Batoum region, and a larger body, composed, how- 
ever, mainly of Kurds, at Tabriz, whence it will probably 
attempt to invade the Caucasus about Julfa. Our fleet 
is still off the Dardanelles, and the Russians think that 
its presence and activity there so disconcerts the Turks 
as to prevent them sending reinforcements elsewhere. 
There are signs that the Syrian army is beginning its 
march through Palestine on Egypt, but evidently with 
inadequate transport. This is an adventure which only 
the most elaborate and scientific organization of transport 
could possibly justify. 

* * * 

Art the beginning of the week the Treasury issued a 
notice informing the City that as “in the present crisis 
all other considerations must be subordinate to the para- 
mount necessity of husbanding the financial resources of 
the country they feel it imperative in the 
national interests that fresh issues of capital shall be 
approved by the Treasury before they are made.” The 
thought that naturally arises takes the form of a ques- 
tion—namely, Will the capital resources of the country 
be any greater after they have been put under the 
control of the Treasury than they were before? The 
purpose of this latest form of State intervention 
appears from the general conditions by which Treasury 
approval or disapproval of new capital issues will be 
governed. These conditions are briefly as follows :— 


“1. Issues for enterprises in the United Kingdom 
shall only be allowed ‘where it is shown to the satis- 
faction of the Treasury that they are advisable in the 
national interest.’ 

“2. Issues for undertakings in the British Empire 
overseas shall only be allowed ‘ where it is shown to the 
satisfaction of the Treasury that urgent necessity and 
special circumstances exist.’ 

“3. Issues for undertakings abroad (e.g., in Argen- 
tina !) shall not be allowed. 

“4. The Treasury will not, in ordinary cases, insist 
upon the above restrictions where issues are required 
for the renewal of Treasury bills or other short instru- 
ments (held here and falling due) of foreign or colonial 
Governments, or municipal corporations, or railways, or 
other undertakings.” 

Pr % + 

Ir our readers agree with the Treasury that this new 
assumption of discretionary power will strengthen our 
resources and benefit British trade in view of the war, 
objection may still be raised in regard to the conditions 
by which the Treasury propose to be guided in their inter- 
ference with the capital market. The object of the 
Treasury is to strengthen Government issues. But all the 
capital will not be diverted to this purpose, and if invest- 
ment is not free, much may either be hoarded or 
dissipated. Is that advisable? The third condition, 
prohibiting new capital issues in foreign countries, may 
easily prove injurious, not only to British prestige, but 
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also to our great private enterprises in countries like 
Argentina, Brazil, Chili, Peru, Scandinavia, and so on. 
At any rate, this is clearly a matter in which Treasury 
action should be regulated by Parliament. 

TRE ordinary citizen who knows that in every war 
the soldiers at the front have suffered for the greed or 
the carelessness of contractors will surely feel that it is 
nothing less than an outrage that men who commit this 
capital crime against the nation should be punished with 
a fine. If this form of fraud exposes the guilty to 
nothing more serious than a financial penalty, which may 
come to less than his irregular profits, it is high time 
that Parliament passed a law to inflict imprisonment. 
Why should it be less of an offence to rob the soldier in 
the trenches of his food or his clothing than it is for a 
bank-clerk to rob his employer or a servant to rob his 
master? We hope that the question will be taken up 
when Parliament meets, and that a serious effort will be 


made to put an end to a long and scandalous tradition | 


of negligence in protecting the safety and the health of 
the soldier in war. 
x x * 


THosE who read the newspapers with great care will 


| 
| 
| 


learn from time to time that contractors have been prose- 


cuted for making money by supplying bad or inferior 
food to the army at the front. Thus Messrs. 8. J. 
Wright & Co., proprietors of the Rowbarton Butter and 
Bacon Factory, were summoned at Taunton and fined 
something like £90 for having had in their possession for 
sale or for the purpose of trade a substance purporting to 
be butter, to which a false trade description, “ guaranteed 
pure butter,’’ was applied. It was stated that this firm 
had contracted to supply 40,000 lb. of butter to the 
Expeditionary Force at ls. 44d. per lb., and that it was 
found that a sample examined contained 3 per cent. of 
added milk powder. The effect of this adulteration would 
be to make butter decompose more quickly. Messrs. 


Lonsdale & Co., butter vendors, of Liverpool, were fined | 


£20 and 10 guineas costs for having in their possession 
butter containing more than 16 per cent. of water. In 
this case the butter was to be supplied to the troops, the 
dealers having a contract for 152,000 lb. 

* * * 

Art the outbreak of war most people were prepared 
for a rapid rise in prices, and there was a general sense 
of relief that the consumer got off comparatively lightly. 
But after five months of war, the dreaded calamity has 
happened. Flour has risen rapidly in the course of the 
last few weeks, and in the large towns the retail prices 
of food have advanced by nearly 4s. in the pound, 
as compared with the prices of last July. Wheat, 
which was 33s. a quarter a year ago, has risen up to 
57s. this week. We discuss elsewhere the several causes 
of this rise, and the various remedies that have been 
proposed. There is, of course, a restriction of supply, 
due to the loss of important sources and the failure of 
certain harvests. There are smaller contributory causes 
in the high ocean freights, and it is in this connection 
that most people are, we think rightly, pressing for 
Government investigation. 


promised an inquiry. 
* nn * 

Ture is « curious irony in the situation for the tax- 
payer, who, having made it possible for the shipowners to 
bring food across the seas by the sacrifices he has made 
to create a big navy, finds that his servants have become 
his masters. The seas are now clear, and insurance 
charges low. The exorbitant charges levied by the ship- 
owners seem to be much in excess of the extra 


There are also suggestions | 
that corners have been formed, and Mr. Runciman has | 


expenses of their business during war. Those ex- 
penses are due partly to congestion at the docks. 


Lord Devonport analyses the causes in a letter 
to the ‘‘Times,’’ and it is interesting to note 
that he dissents from the view that there is a 


scarcity of labor. It is estimated that some 45,000,000 
tons of German shipping have been driven off the seas, or 
captured ; an immense number of vessels have been com- 
mandeered, and consequently our merchants are compet- 
ing eagerly for the available ships. Professor Ashley 
suggests, in an interview with the “ Times,’’ that it may 
turn out, on inquiry, that the Government’s best policy 
would be to retain the enemy ships in its own hands, and 


| carry grain, rather than attempt to regulate freights. 


Professor Ashley, in the same interview, observes that 
we have good wages as a compensation for high prices, 
but this does not apply to agriculture in certain districts, 
where the farmers are making large profits, and the 
laborers receiving no better wages than before. This is 
a very serious matter. In their own interests the farmers 
ought to pay a decent wage now that labor is in demand 
elsewhere. If they do not, the minimum wage legislation 
will have to be stiffened up after the war is over. 
* * * 

In a letter to the “ Times’’ of Friday, Professor 
Pollard blows away all the obscurity attaching to Lord 
Haldane’s reference to “ compulsory service,” as ‘“ not 
foreign to the constitution of the country,” and his sug- 
gestion that “in a great national emergency ”’ (7.e., on 
invasion), “ it might be necessary to resort to it.” Lord 
Haldane spoke of a “ common law ”’ right of the Crown. 
But if this is deduced from the right of the medieval English 
Crown, as the grand English landlord, to require military 
service from its tenants-in-chief, independent of statute, 
that has long passed away, and never extended to the 
right to exact such service from those who had no land. 
Nor did it cover any modern ideas of trained military 
work. When the Crown wanted anything of that kind, 
it had to go to Parliament for the right to call for it, 
as by the Act of 1803 or by the existing Army Annual 
Act. In other words, compulsory military service can 
only be imposed by the Crown in Parliament, and any 
Government trying to impose it by relying on the common 
law would violate both the custom and the law of the 
Constitution. How is it that the “ Times,” in comment- 
ing on Professor Pollard’s letter, ignores its argument ? 

* * + 

THERE appeared this week in ‘‘1’Humanité’’ long 
extracts from an appeal to the civilized world from the 
Jewish Socialist Party of Russia, the Bund. It insists 
on the immense contribution which the Jews have made 
to the Russian armies, and on their loyalty and gallantry, 
which have been fully acknowledged by the Russian 
press. There is no sign as yet of any official response. 
On the contrary, the pretext of military operations has 
been used all over the Polish theatre of war to carry out 
a sort of general clearance of the Jews. The document 
states that pogroms have occurred, but it gives few de- 
tails. More serious, because more obviously official, is the 
wholesale expulsion of the entire Jewish population from 
the villages in the Polish area. 
absent fighting in the 


The young men are 


Russian the 


ranks, women 
and children and the aged have been driven 
from their homes on the pretence that Jews are 


as a race disloyal, and might 


betray the Russian 
armies. 


To add to the suffering of this exiled popula- 
tion, it has been required to keep within the strict limits 
of the Jewish Pale. Every other civilized country wel- 
comes the refugees who have lost their homes in this war. 
But Russia has closed her gates to Jews, and they may 
seek shelter only in the Ghetto. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE RUIN OF EUROPE? 


WE have reached the middle period of the war, and it 
is time for our people to take stock of its present 
emergencies and of the problems which lie before them. 
And we must think of them in terms of reality. The 
first heat of enthusiasm is over. We are conscious 
of the grand malaise which attends a prolonged and 
desperate war, from which the brilliancy of Napoleonic 
strategy, and the consequent power of attaining definite 
and rapidly evolved issues, are absent. Each of the 
contesting nations feels this sickening of the heart in 
greater or smaller degree as its social conscience, its 
civilized purposes, are more or less developed, or in pro- 
portion to the stress of its internal problems. The armies 
are not unaffected by this process. The imminent con- 
tact of death—arrayed in horrors peculiar to a contest in 
which science wears the garb of the arch-destroyer of 
away the animosities and ardors of 
statesmen or civilians, and revives, in the very pit of 
destruction, the deep instinctive feeling for the unity of 
man. “ What are we fighting for?’”’ asks the soldier, 
reminded, by some act of chivalry of his foes or 
by the relaxation of a truce, of the brotherliness of our 
normal society. The philanthropist is not less moved 
‘“To what end,’’ he asks, ‘‘ is this incal- 
culable waste of life and treasure, this frustration of social 
hopeand effort ?’’ The economist has perhaps the strongest 
objection of all. “ Europe,’’ he complains, “is half in 
ruins already ; you will proceed te her total destruction ; 
for force engenders more force, waste more waste, until 
the very principle of commercial life, the means of human 
sustenance, will be exhausted.’’ 


man—wears 


to protest. 


In the tremendous 
simile with which Zola closes his survey of the France 
of the Third Napoleon, he describes a railway train, full 
of drunken soldiers, from which the driver and the 
stoker have fallen, locked in a death struggle. The train 
rushes on unguided, tearing past signals and points and 
towns, acquiring an increasing recklessness of speed as 
it flashes along before the eyes of the distracted officials 
and bystanders. Thus France headed for the war of 
1870. Thus Europe plunged into the war of 1914, and 
cannot escape its entanglement. 

Why, then, does not the war stop, in deference to 
these notes repulsion? Let us 
remark, that though we imagine 


they are probably heard 


of warning and 
to begin with, 
them to be universal, 
with insistence Germany than 
the other belligerents. The country which calls 
itself intellectual seems the least pervious to the 
claims of reason. She delights to exacerbate the contest, 
either with adventures of senseless murder, like the air 
descent on King’s Lynn and Sheringham, or with 
horrible devastation, as in Belgium, or with projects of 
universal disturbance 


less in among 


from Jerusalem to Antwerp. 
Above all, she revives and cultivates deliberately, both as 
‘a philosophy and as a national incentive to war, the 


Prussian theory of a single mould of civilization, to be | 


imposed by force on a world already tenanted by many 
rivals. There is no present sign of defeat for this proud 








| 


obstinacy of soul. So long as the mood obtains, none of 
the crimes that have been done in 
repented of, 


its name are 
or can be undone by moral means. 
And they are of the most pernicious character. 
Thus the overrunning of Belgium destroys the 
principle of the guarantee of the life of small 
peoples by the great, while, incidentally, the occupation 
of Antwerp threatens Holland with the loss of 
independence which has befallen her neighbor. 
What kind of a State system can arise from such a 
defacement of its physical and moral boundaries? Europe 
is lost if, after less than half a century of pitiless 
development, a military autocracy can thus stretch out 
its hand from the centre to the sea, and make Anglo- 
Saxon and Slav and Latin feel its weight. 

A firm issue, therefore, must be found. But it 
seems to us important, and indeed vital, for 
the Allies to define their aims, so that the world 
of neutrals, as well as their own subjects, may understand 
what they are. A Conference of the combined nations 
has been proposed, and such an instrument is even less 
important for the waging of the war than for the 
establishment of peace. For there should be just as clear 
an opposition between our peace ideals and Germany’s 
as between her conduct of the war and ours. Not, of 
course, that each of the Allies has precisely the same 
objects, or desires them with the same strength. Thus 
we are primarily interested in saving Belgium, France 
in restoring Alsace-Lorraine, Russia in regaining 
her lost influence in the Near East and in Constantinople, 
Japan in ending the perilous German invasion of the 
Far East. But all resist an effort at world-domination. 
All must approach the Council-table, if they are 
victorious, with the consciousness that they have over- 
come a reactionary Power, and that they are bound to 
set up a Europe in which the principles of national free- 
dom and security hold sway, and ‘“‘ scraps of paper ”’ 
valid bonds. All, say, 
are willing, as we are anxious, to mend and strengthen 
the broken tables of international law and custom. All 
are prepared to settle, we hope on a general definite 
principle, the worst grievances of nationality, and to 
secure them may instinctively have recourse to such 
expedients as the plébiscite and the collective protection 
of small and threatened States. All must desire a saner 
and juster grouping of small units joined to a milder, 
more acceptable, sway of the central Power. All must 
seek to mitigate the coming economic shock by easing the 
pressure of armaments. 


again become we may 


In other words, all seek an 
escape from the ruin which impends on all if the German 
idea of force permeates our State system, or if an inde- 
cisive contest reproduces the cruel anarchy of seven- 
teenth-century Europe. And none, we think, desire to 
add to the military overthrow of this idea a fresh breach 
in national rights. If Germany is beaten, she must sur- 
render ill-gotten gains. But even Russia is not the kind 
of Power to tear German soil from German hands. 

If these be the principles of the Alliance, they may 
well be declared to the world before the spring campaign 
is opened. In fact, they must be so set forth if, for 
example, the Allies are to win the full help and sympathy 
of America. This is the factor which is now in abeyance. 
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We have never thought of America merely as an arbitral 
nation. That réle is impossible. One party or another 
would object to give over the power of settlement to a 
nation, however powerful and benevolent, which had 
made no material sacrifices. And America, be the 
correctness of her attitude what it may, cannot be morally 
impartial. This is no light quarrel; two rival ideas 
struggle for the mastery of civilization. Which does 
America choose? Military force or civilized law? A 
Germanized Belgium and Holland, or a policy of restitu- 
tion and settlement? She has no concern? Why then 
did she sign the Hague Conventions? She has her 
interests. She chances to be the chief champion of 
neutral sea-trade in time of war—a not unimportant 
function. That brings her into temporary maritime 
collision with Britain. But if, in the course 
of that struggle, she cripples or seriously impedes 
our power of reducing Germany's resistance, she 
forwards that solution of the conflict with which her 
institutions and her spiritual force are most in conflict. 
She may adduce reasons for her action, to which impru- 
dence or over-zeal on the part of our Government or its 
officials and sailors may lend strong color. It will, none 
the less, be an intervention on Germany’s behalf, for a 
cause which America fears and detests. Neutral she 
may indeed remain for a time in the sense of a nice 
balance of language and attitudes as between the warring 
Powers. But this will yield her no ultimate authority. 
She can propose no treaty which she declines to counter- 
sign. The Portsmouth Treaty was one thing; the settle- 
ment of conflicting notions of government for the 
Western and Eastern worlds, which must react on her- 
self, is quite another, and she will have to decide where 
she will eventually come down with the full weight of her 
material and moral strength. There is a powerful case 
for the policy of isolation to which the earlier wisdom of 
her statesmanship fixed her, as it has more than once 
fixed Great Britain. But needs outgrow the maxims 
of an hour, and the time is approaching when 
she must either surrender herself to be the Thoreau of 
nations, fixed in her seclusion on the Atlantic, or come 
into the world of older nations, and seek with them 
and for them relief from a fatal malady of civilization. 





THE RISE IN THE PRICE OF WHEAT. 
Foop prices have been rising steadily since September. 
But it is only within the last few days that the nation 
has come to realize one of the inevitable costs of war. 
Trade, finance, and productive processes all over the 
world are dislocated, and part of this dislocation comes 
home to us in scarcity of food. The consequent rise of 
freights has, of course, brought large sums into 
the pockets of merchants, shipping companies, and 
speculating middlemen, who have taken the full economic 
advantage of the situation. Yet the influence which these 
parties exercise upon the rise of prices is secondary and 
derivative. The primary eause of every rise of price 
consists in a shrinkage of supply in relation to demand. 
Now it is quite evident that the effective supply of grain 
for the world market has been seriously curtailed. 
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Russia and Hungary, the great exporting areas of 
Europe, have been eliminated from supply; the 
Australian drought has caused a complete stoppage of 
one of our large Imperial sources of supply, and has even 
converted Australia into an importer. The large con- 
tribution from Argentina is late in arrival, and bad 
weather in this country has stopped the threshing of home 
wheat during the last two months. The world’s wheat 
crop for last year has been estimated at 400 million 
bushels below the normal level, and the total imports of 
grain and flour into this country fell off to the extent of 
25 million cwts., or about one-eighth of the 1913 supply. 

Part of this deficiency is due to the war, part to 
natural causes. In face of the constantly growing 
population of the wheat-consuming countries, so consider- 
able a failure of supply must express itself in a rise of 
prices. But it is obvious that the trouble has been con- 
siderably aggravated by the condition of the merchant 
shipping trade. Some twelve hundred of our larger 
vessels out of a total of some eight thousand have been 
removed from ordinary traffic for use by the Admiralty, 
while the whole of the German mercantile~fleet is shut 
up in port. It is estimated that at least three thousand 
vessels out of a total of twenty thousand have been thus 
withdrawn from ordinary trade, and although the re- 
duction of traffic in the Baltic, Black Sea, and German 
Ocean diminishes the area of world-traffic, there is a 
grave shortage of available shipping for ordinary pur- 
poses of carriage. The serious delays in discharging 
steamers in London, Liverpool, and other ports, and the 
closing of Southampton for ordinary trade, have had a 
further effect in reducing the transport efficiency of 
vessels plying to our ports. Many vessels also were 
thrown out of their ordinary course by the stoppages and 
postponements of sailings at the beginning of the war, 
and the proper distribution has not yet been re- 
established. 

This unfortunate reduction of shipping facilities has 
undoubtedly retarded the pace at which the flow of wheat, 
and other food-stuffs from exporting countries into Great 
Britain is taking place. The enormous rise of freights, to 
which some people are disposed to impute the whole or 
chief blame for high prices, is in itself a register of the 
shortage of shipping. If the available vessels are all 
fully utilized for transport work, the mere fixing of lower 
freights would not appreciably affect the volume of sup- 
plies reaching this country, nor would there be any 
security that the benefit of lower freights so fixed would 
reach the consumer in lower prices of bread. It may be 
true that there is a certain amount of withholding of 
supplies for speculative purposes in America and else- 
where, as always occurs when prices are rising, and that 
is a matter which the Government will doubtless 
keep clearly in view. But the really determinant 
facts on the supply side of the problem are the 
shortage of marketable wheat, and the shortage 
of transport. The demand side of the problem should 
not, however, be ignored. The vast purchases of grain 
and other foods for the belligerent forces constitute a 
new pressure of effective demand. For fighting is hungry 
work, and the commissariat is conducted in a more than 
usually liberal style. The citizen as soldier probably con- 
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sumes a good deal more than in his ordinary vocation. 
Moreover, there is another point which has a special 
bearing on the rise of wheat prices. When a general 
rise of food prices takes place, as at present, there is a 
well-recognized tendency for the poorer grades of working 
families to reduce their consumption of meat and other 
more expensive ingredients of diet, and to live more 
exclusively on bread. So it comes to pass that, in spite 
of the dearer loaf, more bread, not less, may be con- 
sumed, assuming that other foods are also dearer. A 
general rise of food prices, amounting now at least to 
twenty per cent., as compared with July, will tend to 
exaggerate the rise in bread, by stimulating demand 
when supply is short. 

No very effective remedy for this distressing state of 


affairs has been proposed, or is perhaps possible. The 
proposal that Government should fix freights for wheat 
and other foods does not seem likely to avail much. For 


unless Government also undertook to direct the routes 
vessels should take, and to regulate the business arrange- 
ments regarding duties and conditions of delivery, 
it is difficult to see how they could secure the required 
supplies. Moreover, unless freights were fixed for all 
sorts of cargoes, ship managers would substitute more 
profitable cargoes for wheat. The mere fixing of retail 
prices by Government schedules cannot do very much to 
prevent a rise, as Germany is now experiencing. Nor 
would the bolder step of applying to sea-transport the sort 
of central control which prevails upon our railways neces- 
sarily meet the real difficulty—that of ensuring that a 
more rapid supply’ of wheat and other foods comes into 
this country. Less heroic remedies may prove more 


effective. The supply of shipping might be increased by 
dealing more rapidly with prize ships and other detained 
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| his duties to the world. 


enemy vessels, so that they might be made available for 


mercantile services. 

In view of this emergency, the Government may 
well be disposed to hasten the sale of interned German 
vessels. Something substantial might also be done in 
obtaining a fuller supply of labor at the docks, and in 
discouraging recruiting of the types of labor urgently 
required for the national services at home. In view of 
the large supplies of wheat expected from Argentina and 
India, 


facilities, there seems no reason to believe that food prices 


and at least some early increase in shipping 


will continue to mount up. Were that, however, to 


occur, we agree that a situation might arise in which the 


Government would have to make itself directly 


responsible for the distribution of the available supplies. | 
In such an event, Government regulation of prices could, | 


in our opinion, only be made effective if it followed the | 


Government acquisition of supplies. 
experiment in sugar has not, we admit, proved very 


successful. 


without endeavoring to secure supplies would have been | 


still more unsuccessful. At present, however, the situa- 


tion, though grave, is not such as to call for extreme 
steps. 


So long as employment is good and weekly 


earnings for those who are employed are high, the rise of 


prices, though painful, is not intolerable, except for those 


workers who are seriously damaged by war conditions. | 


At present the maintenance and rise of wage-rates is the | 


But an attempt to impose low sugar prices | 


The tentative | 
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best security against the evil of rising prices. But for 
the poorer grades of town workers, and especially for the 
numerous women workers in low-paid factory and home 
trades, the rise of food prices means approaching starva- 
tion. Public provision upon an ampler scale than has 
yet been found necessary will have to be made for these 


innocent victims of the war. 





EUROPEAN SOCIALISTS AND WAR. 
WueEn Gustave Hervé marched to the front, he gave the 
answer of human nature to the paradoxes he had defended 
as philosopher. The invasion of an enemy had disillu- 
sioned him of the theory he had championed against 
Jaurés, that Socialists are nation-blind, that as the world 
is, it does not matter to men or women under what flag 
they live, and that the workers are no better off or no 
worse off if they are exploited by their countrymen or 
by strangers. To the eyes of some people, the war has 
signalized the collapse of international Socialism, and 
every Socialist who is fighting or urging others to fight 
is in the position of Hervé, recanting the enthusiasm and 
the faith of the past. 
misunderstanding of the doctrines of Socialism, for Hervé 


This view is only possible on a 


stood for a beaten minority. A great war is in itself the 
failure of any and every movement that aims at breaking 
down the false barriers of race and nation; in this sense, 
Socialism is in the same case as Christianity. If there 
were enough real Christianity in the world, we should 
be at peace ; if there were enough real Socialism in the 
world, we should be at peace. But Socialism is not merely 
a universal confession, a religion preaching to a man 
It takes account of men as 
citizens of a State, with the responsibilities of such citi- 
zenship; it is profoundly interested in the relations of 
the governed and the governing; it is a doctrine for the 
actual circumstances of politics. 

We have an illustration of this truth this week. A 
Conference of the Socialists of four neutral countries has 
been held at Copenhagen, and at that Conference a verdict 
was passed on the most important event of the war. 
The German treatment of Belgium was condemned. 
This was a definite judgment on the conduct of one of 
the belligerents, and that judgment implied that it was 
a matter of moment to the workers of Belgium whether 
they were governed by Belgians or by Germans, and that 
their country possessed a valid significance as a unit of 
If the Socialists at this Conference had held 
that it was the duty of Socialists to preach non-resistance, 
and that the good Socialist washes his hands of the sins 
of mankind, they would have condemned the Socialists 
of Belgium for opposing the German invasion, or they 
might have gone further, in the spirit of a few dis- 
tinguished and unrepresentative Socialists here, and 


civilization. 


argued that small States were a positive curse as a 
standing incitement to war. Instead of this, they passed 
a resolution which means nothing unless it means that 
there is something of value to the world in the indepen- 
dence of a people, however unsatisfactory in the Socialist 
view the conditions of the workers in that nation may be. 

The duty of Socialists in regard to war has been dis- 
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cussed at several important conferences, and the debates 
at Stuttgart in 1907 have been summarized by Mr. 
Brailsford in his powerful book, ‘‘ The War of Steel and 
Gold.”’ It is interesting to turn to that summary in 
view of the actual events of the last few months. The 
French Socialist leaders declared that if war threatened 
or broke out, it would be the duty of Socialists to oppose 
the aggressor, whether it was their country or their 
neighbor. The German leaders declared that they would 
be guided, not by national interests, but by the interests 
of labor the world over. Now, what happened last 
summer? The last act of Jaurés, a few hours before his 
assassination, was to warn the French Government that 
if Russia did not accept Sir Edward Grey’s peace pro- 
posal, and the French Government supported it in refusing 
that proposal, he and his followers would oppose the 
Government at all costs. That was the application in prac- 
tice of the doctrine he had laid down. He had contended 
that nations had the right and duty to maintain their 
independence, and that the proletariat must prevent war, 
not by standing aloof, but by joining forces to check 
aggression and assist defence. He wanted to make sure 
that France was not the aggressor in a war with Ger- 
many. We may be pretty certain that he would have 
made it impossible for France to set the example of 
invading Belgium. The German Socialists, after holding 
several meetings against war, met and adopted a resolu- 
tion supporting the war credits, and communicated this 
resolution to the President of the Reichstag, so that in 
the actual debate they passed over in silence the 
momentous announcement of the invasion of Belgium. 
This policy was inspired by the belief that Bebel expressed 
at the Stuttgart Conference that a war between Germany 
and Russia would be a war to liberate the working classes 
in Russia, and to weaken the reaction in Germany. 
Now, supposing that the German Socialists had adopted 
the policy of the French Socialists, they would surely 
have said to the German Government that they would 
support the Government in a war of defence, but that 
they would not consider that the Government was waging 
a defensive war if it (1) continued to reject the proposal 
for a Conference, (2) issued an ultimatum, (3) invaded the 
territory of its neighbors. If such a policy had been 
pursued, the influence of the German Socialists would 
have been an influence delaying the fatal and irrevocable 
stroke, and it might have gained a breathing space for 
Europe. 

If the Socialist parties have not succeeded in pre- 
venting war, are we bound to conclude that they will be 
powerless to affect the conditions of peace, or to humanize 
the public life of Europe after the war? Surely not. 
There are already signs that in Germany a Socialist 
opinion critical of the war policy is growing. In con- 
sidering the disappointing collapse of the German 
Socialists last August, we must remember the circum- 
stances of that party. The Social Democrats are in 
numbers a very large party, for the simple reason that 
every intelligent man who objects to an extreme policy 
and system joins that party, whereas in other countries 
many such persons would not be classed as Socialists, but 
as Liberals or Radicals. The consequence is that the 
party as a whole does not share all the ideals of its 





advanced thinkers. Even here, where the declared 
Socialists are a small party, not all Socialists opposed the 
war of conquest in South Africa. In Germany there are 
many Social Democrats who are as good Imperialists as 
the Government. These Social Democrats may alter 
little; but there are signs that a good deal of the 
Socialist support that was given to the war under the 
illusion that Germany was defending herself has been 
shaken by the facts of the last five months, by the conduct 
of the Government in concentrating all its energies on a 
ruthless invasion of Belgium and France, and treating 
the Russian campaign as of secondary importance. And 
the scepticism of a theory of innocence defending itself 
against the designs of a peaceful neighbor by a quick and 
sudden blow, will be encouraged by another fact disclosed 
in the war—the great resources of defence. The story 
of these weeks of French warfare is a powerful answer 
to the German theory inherited from Bismarck, and 
inherited apparently by many of his political opponents, 
that the wise nation must make war to-day to defend 
itself from the blow that may come to-morrow. Lord 
Salisbury argued at the time of the war over Schleswig- 
Holstein that democrats were always warlike and 
rapacious, and that the German democrats possessed 
those qualities in a remarkable degree. This view has 
certainly not been justified by modern history, for if the 
German Socialists have disappointed Europe, nobody 
suggests that the initiative or the impulse of aggression 
came from the democratic party. The other day the 
‘* Vorwarts’’ had an article condemning a Socialist who 
had urged that Belgium should be annexed, and the 
party has put on record its opinion that the argument 
of military necessity, advanced in defence of the outrage 
on Belgium, has not been justified by evidence that has 
been produced. We cannot build very much on the 
hope that Socialists of the school of Liebknecht will carry 
great influence, but it would be wrong to despair of the 
future because the German Socialists failed at a critical 
moment. rs 

‘ Almost all the Socialist parties of Europe have 
assumed that a nation must defend itself, and a common 
feature of their programmes is a change in the character 
of armaments. “ The armed nation instead of a standing 
army” is the German formula. The French Socialists 
once laid down their policy as the policy of doing their 
utmost to approximate the system of permanent armies 
to that of national militias. They wished to protect the 
territory andthe independence of the nation against any 
surprise, but condemned every offensive policy and 
offensive weapon. All the Socialist parties have declared 
for free and full democratic institutions, for international 
arbitration, for the abolition of repression and coercion. 
Hitherto, thinkers and prophets have been working and 
striving, amid all the difficulties, proved at last insuper- 
able, of that armed peace of which Lord Bryce speaks 
with such abhorrence in his letter to Dr. Butler. May we 
not hope that when the war is over, all these causes will 
derive at least as much power from the teaching of the 
Socialist parties and the grim lessons of the war as the 
cause of absolutism and repression derived a century ago 
from the common efforts of the Courts of Europe and the 


memories of the Revolution? 
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THE NOVELTY OF THE WAR. 


Ir was the commonplace of journalism and conversation 
in the early weeks of this war that the world had seen 
nothing like it. As we steeled ourselves to its un- 
exampled horrors, our imagination took this furtive 
comfort to itself, that we were about to witness a spectacle 
new to history. We know something more of it to-day 
in detail, and that first anticipation is worth examining. 
In mere extent the war is not quite without a parallel. 
There were periods in the Napoleonic struggle, when the 
spectacle of a Continent in arms was no less massive and 
The line of battle stretched 


from the Pyrenees to Moscow, and no people enjoyed 


imposing than it is to-day. 


peace. At the most, a rare neutral gasped in temporary 
relief. We have as yet no cosmopolitan army such as 


Napoleon led to Moscow, and the Allies have not yet 
assembled their massed forces in one crucial battle of the 
uations. But the numbers engaged exceed beyond all 
comparison those of a century ago, both absolutely and 
in relation to the populations from which they are drawn. 
France alone knew the Jevée en masse in those days; it 
is the rule to-day in every country save our own. In 
another obvious sense this war beggars all previous ex- 
perience. It is the first great war to be conducted with 
all the modern expedients for annihilating distance and 
time. The Manchurian campaign was fought in a half- 
savage country with a single line of rails, and the Balkan 
wars were conducted for the most part with ox-transport. 
The pace of this war is governed by the automobile. 
From the carriage of despatches to the conveyance of 
supplies and the hurrying up of urgent reinforcements, 
the whole work of the armies in the fields is timed by 
and 


interesting to attempt some exact measurement of the 


the energy of petrol steam. It would be 
change which this material transformation has made in 
all our standards of time. Napoleon speeded up the 
operations of war beyond all the conceptions of his age, 
but his achievement depended solely on organization and 
the will. The railway marked the next notable advance 
in the classical Prussian campaigns. The motor car, and 
the further elaboration of railway transport, must have 
halved the average time required for any given operation 
since the days of 1870. In sheer energy one may doubt 
whether Germany, flinging her armies like a living 
shuttle across the web of her railway system, has equalled 
some of the performances of revolutionary France, when 
she fought on as many fronts as the compass has points. 
But as a technical triumph in the destruction of distance 
and the multiplication of men, there is certainly nothing 
to approach it in military records. 

It is many a long year since a rather eccentric 
Russian-Jewish banker, by name Jean de Bloch, published 
a series of learned military treatises on the central theme 
that the power of the defensive in modern warfare now 
His work 
was travestied in popular pamphlets into the doctrine 
that war had become too costly to be possible. What he 
really meant to suggest was that the success of the offen- 
sive had become so precarious that aggression was no 
longer likely to be quite as tempting and as profitable 
as it has sometimes been in history. 


vastly exceeded the power of the offensive. 


As an operative 





force in politics, such arguments, even when they seem 
altogether convincing on paper, are negligible. The 
aggressor will always believe that he has the means of 
overcoming the new obstacles to his will. This particular 
argument is hard to apply in practice, because there is 
no necessary relation whatever between the moral aggres- 
sive and the tactical offensive. If M. de Bloch was right 
(as we incline to think he was) in his estimate of the 
power of the tactical defensive, it happens to be the 
Germans who are.at this moment deriving the chief profit 
from it. One may derive comfort from General Joffre’s 
confident prediction that the German defensive, like the 
German offensive, is about to be broken down. In the 
meanwhile, however, the deadlock in the West is, on the 
whole, to their advantage, for it happened to declare itself 
along a line which left them possessed of all Belgium and 
an appreciable fraction of France. We know enough to 
realize that, thanks chiefly to machine guns and barbed 
wire, a really well-dug line of deep permanent trenches 
can be rendered nearly impregnable, which is another 
way of saying that it can be carried only by an enemy 
who is prepared to risk tens of thousands of lives, and 
has the numbers to risk them safely. Trenches are dug 
now-a-days less with the view of commanding a long un- 
hampered approach, than of affording shelter from 


attillery fire. A clear space of fifty yards in front of a 


trench is now thought to be enough to ensure the stopping ~ 


of any infantry attack. The wounds inflicted by rifle 
fire at this close range are peculiarly cruel, for the normal 
bullet at fifty yards twists in the flesh, 
as deadly as a Dum-dum. We saw something of this 
power of the defensive 
at the siege of Port Arthur. 
foreshadowed in the failure of the victorious Bulgarians 
to carry the Tchataldja lines, held though they were by 
a foe whom they had routed with ease in the open field. 
One cannot, however, unreservedly hail this new 


and is 
behind prepared positions 
It was still more clearly 


superiority of the defensive as an advantage for innocent 
and unaggressive peoples. It may, on the whole, operate 
in this way, but it is the striking exception which ‘con- 
cerns us to-day. The unaggressive nation, if it is to be 
secure, must lose no time in mobilizing and in digging 
its permanent lines. If Belgium had been the ally of 
France instead of a detached neutral, and if a Franco- 
Belgian army could have dug itself into an entrenched 
line from Liége to Verdun and Belfort in the first week 
of the war, it is possible that the German armies might 
But the 
Germans were able to snatch the advantage of the 
initiative, and the result is that it is they and not the 
Allies who to-day enjoy the chief advantage of the 
defensive. It is true that the rest of France, west and 
south of this scarcely wavering line, may feel almost 


still be breaking upon this line in vain. 


unassailably secure. But the recovery of what was lost 
at the start will not be easy. Impregnable lines were 
known, indeed, to our forefathers. Torres Vedras is an 
epic of the stubborn and successful defensive, which will 
live in history with the record of the Aisne. The 
machine-gun and the wire entanglement have, indeed, 
given a new power to the defensive. But it is the 


gigantic numbers of modern armies which have made 


| possible the drawing for hundreds of miles, in country 
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which only in part lends itself naturally to the defensive, 
of lines which cannot be turned. Clausewitz, in a brief 
chapter, dismissed the idea of such a passive defence of 
frontiers as an idea possible only in warfare with bar- 
barians. He laughed at it as a “Chinoiserie” which 
recalled the Great Wall. It is one of the strangest con- 
seqences of the use of great numbers that it has become 
in this war its most novel and characteristic feature. 
While this new power of the defensive is certainly the 
chief element which distinguishes this war from those of 
the last century, it is rather the devilment of modern 
inventions which strikes the imagination. Aircraft have 
not fulfilled the anticipation of romance as instruments 
The actual destruction which has so far been 
wrought by them is negligible, though they are so novel 


of attack. 


and interesting that every death they cause and every 
material loss which they occasion are chronicled. The real 
value of the aeroplane is in reconnaissance, and there it 
has justified itself so fully that the element of uncer- 
tainty and surprise in warfare is almost eliminated, save, 
The 


importance of cavalry is correspondingly diminished, and 


perhaps, from minor tactical operations at night. 


though it played a considerable part in the early weeks 
of the campaign, it has lost all its utility since the war of 
trenches set in. It may be destined still to play a large 
part in the freer operations in the East, but it is possible 
that it will not again recover its importance in the West. 
Another function of the aeroplane is no less noteworthy 
than its use in reconnaissance. It has doubled the power 
of heavy long-range artillery by giving accuracy to in- 
direct fire. Our ships off the Belgian coast and the big 
land guns of both sides have done nearly all their work 
under the direction of the scout in the air, and the equally 
modern development of the scout or spy who does his 
work with a portable field-telephone. The telephone is a 
more familiar and less romantic adjunct of warfare than 
the aeroplane, but it is probably even more valuable. 

We all realize how far the strange mechanical devices 


“é 


of the new warfare, the trench mortars, the ‘‘ mine- 
throwers,’’ and even the resuscitated hand grenades have 
combined with the colossal shells of the great guns to 
We 


learned in this war that courage is a virtue which needs 


multiply the nervous strain of fighting. have 
no practice. After forty years of peace, Western Europe 
need fear no comparison with the courage of its fathers. 


But the bravest men have still a nervous organization. 


The whole struggle might be regarded as an 
attempt by mechanism to break down the nerve 
and moral stamina of the enemy, and the reply 
depends not merely on one’s ability to make 


a better use of the same means, but even more on the 
capacity of the commissariat and the medical service to 
feed and resuscitate the victims of this deliberate assault 
on their nerves. In the long run, it may turn out that 
this physiological factor, rather than mere numbers or 
armaments or the genius of the command, will determine 
the result. It seems already to have set a limit to the 
intensification of warfare, which had gone on steadily 
since the French Revolution ended the leisurely formal 


fighting of the eighteenth century. 


It begins already to 
Men can be 
kept in the fighting line only for a certain number of 


make the vast numbers engaged illusory. 





hours ; most of their time is spent in recuperating. The 
fighting goes on continuously, but one may doubt whether 
as much is achieved as by the old plan of fighting all 
together, and then resting all together. In the main, 
this factor of nervous strain seems to tell in the same 
direction as the evolution of defensive resources. It 
makes it difficult for an army, wearied out by this daily 
draft on its nervous force, to summon the fresh energies 
required for any overwhelming offensive. The general 

The defen- 


sive has gained an immense advantage in modern warfare, 


moral begins to emerge with some clearness. 


but only the ready belligerent can turn it to account. 





A London Piarp. 


THERE is, I hope, ground for taking a favorable view 
of the Finnish situation, so far as the declared policy of 
the Russian Government goes. England has not been 
think, 


Probably there has been some confusion 


indifferent, and the inquiries have not, I been 
fruitless. 
between two procedures. One of these was the issue of 
new internal regulations, which the outbreak of the war 
made necessary. These apply to Finland equally with 
The other 


report of the Imperial Commission, appointed in 1912 


other parts of the Russian Empire. was the 


to examine the question of Finnish administration. Last 
September this report was referred, by order of the Tsar, 
to the heads of the provincial diets for their observations, 
and some of its provisions have been laid before the 
Duma. It is in the main a summary of problems, whose 
settlement lies partly with the local Finnish diets, partly 
with the Duma and the Council of the Empire. At 
present, therefore, there isno new administrative measure, 
for whatever the Commission recommends must have the 
sanction of legislative bodies. At least nothing will, I 
am assured, be done during the war. The matter is one 


for vigilance, but by no means for despair of the issue. 


TRAVELLERS from Egypt give me an entirely pleasant 
and reassuring view of the situation there. No one quite 
believes in the Turkish Expedition; nor do the heavy 
rains in the Sinai Peninsula, which rather impede the 
But 


if the Turks come, they will find an ample and 


progress of camel transport, affect this calculation. 
admirably equipped force awaiting them. Observers 
speak well of the Australians and New Zealanders, 
especially of their medical and chemical supplies and 
organization, and of the adroit way in which they 


managed to keep their horses fresh by continuous 


exercise during the voyage, so that they stepped 
on shore fit for immediate use. As for the ex- 


Khedive, his power has vanished with his wealth 


(which has gone under German supervision), and 


his successor represents a higher level of uprightness and 
good sense than this generation has known in its 
The British 
sovereignty sans phrases ; but that is out of the question. 


native rulers. fellaheen would prefer 


Finally Slatin Pasha has given no trouble. 
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I sPoKE some time ago of the signs of a development 
of Socialist opinion in Germany. German Socialism is 
gradually getting a policy which is taking shape, as 
all policies do, through the 
meeting of the Socialist 
Party in the Reichstag in December, a resolution 


minority. For 
example, at the 
was proposed in favor of (a) the evacuation of 
Belgium, and () the setting up of plébiscites in Schleswig 
and Alsace-Lorraine to determine the future government 
of those districts. 

members voted for it. 


It was defeated, but twenty-four 

Liebknecht has thus the nucleus 
of a powerful anti-aggressionist party, which is bound to 
grow as the consequences of the war develop. 


I wonpeR how much of the incredible stuff about 
Lord Haldane groups itself round the fables of “ Dr. 
Graves,’’ the German spy who was mysteriously relieved 
of a portion of his deserts at Edinburgh. This person tells, 
in his “ Secrets of the German War Office,’’ the story of a 
meeting in the Taunus forest on October 12th, at which 
two men, obviously identified with Lord Haldane and 
Mr. Churchill, “of the British Admiralty,’’ met 
the German Chancellor, Admiral von Tirpitz, and the 
German Chief of the Staff, and the Austrian Minister 
of War. To this palpitating congress, “ Dr. Graves”’ 
was admitted in the person of Herr Bamberger, with 
the function of committing its notes to the flames. The 
story is a farrago of nonsense. 
“British Admiralty,” was not appointed till October 
23rd, and was of course continuously in England after 
his passage to the Admiralty. He was not wounded in 








Mr. Churchill, of the | 


South Africa, and therefore Dr. Graves-Bamberger could | 


not, as he says, have seen him in Bloemfontein Hospital, 
having his wound dressed there. Sir Edward Grey, 
observe, is described as assisting at an earlier mystery, 


which took place at Monte Carlo, and as “ gyrating | 


about the Riviera.’ ‘‘ Gyrating” is a new employment 
for Sir Edward Grey, and the Riviera (which he never 
visited) a strange theatre for it. I need hardly affix the 
proper epithet to these inventions. 


Or the many surprises in Sir Max Aitken’s public 
career, his appointment as an Official Eye-witness at the 
front is not the least puzzling. 


his task will be to chronicle the doings of Canadians ; but 
there are others of whom as much could be said, and 
whose personal qualifications are much more obvious. Two 
members of the Houseof Commons are now Eye-witnesses, 


doubtless been dropped by the orator in the interests, as 
he believed, of greater simplicity all round. 


THE story of the destruction of the ‘‘ Emden ’’ has 
hardly been told here ; in fact, it was the most terrifying 
incident of the war, so far as it illustrates the power of 
gun-fire. The “Emden’’ was lured out by the 
clever ruse of a message which informed her that 
one of the weakest members of our squadron was 
on the way to meet her. She tempted fate, and the 
‘* Sydney,’’ tearing along at thirty knots an hour, caught 
and-smashed her. So terrific was the fire that some of 
her men were blown out of the ship by it. What 
their fate was in the surrounding waters I had rather 
not say. The horrors of the swift and bloody encounter 
were redeemed by a final touch of chivalry on the 
part of the commander of the ‘‘ Emden.’’ The reason 
why he signalled to the crowd on the Australian coast 
not to cheer was that he had many desperately wounded 
Germans on board. Their officers broke down completely 
when they realized the meaning of the signal. 

For writers other than Official Eye-witnesses, 
periodical and regulated Press days seem to be the latest 
idea in connection with the war. I gather that those 
functions are to be on the model of a pre-arranged 
itinerary, a ‘‘joy ride,’ and that the war 
correspondents (to use a obsolete 
who may be privileged to take part 
in them will not be expected to see or hear 
more than is strictly included in the terms of the tour. 
Experiments of this kind have already been tried with 
the French papers, as well as with one or two of our 


convenient if 
nickname) 


| own, and have produced endless columns of ingenious, 


brightly. written, and quite unsatisfying genialities. 
Doubtless the scheme is a well-meant effort to supply 
the place of the technically competent and independent 
observer of war; but at the best it can only be described 
as (a trifle) better than nothing. Some English news- 
papers, I believe, deny it even that merit, and do not 
propose to be represented at what they call the next 
Press view. 


I sHALL be interested to know under what canons of 


| censorship the false news of the British victory at La 


Probably he will do the | 


work as well as it needs be done. He is a Canadian, and | public mind for hours and days before it was contradicted. 


French official communiqué. 


and it is rather singular that both should have been | 


chosen from the Unionist benches. Hitherto we have not 
been favored with much local color, or, indeed, color of 
any kind in Major F. E. Smith’s infrequent Indian 
In this respect Sir Max Aitken will probably 
be an improvement on his colleague, for he gets the 
“ accent,’’ if one may say so without disrespect, into most 
of what he does. I remember a speech of his in a famous 
Budget debate, which caused some bewilderment by its 
rendering of parts of Mr. Lloyd George’s financial state- 
ment in terms of dollars—a denomination which, baffling 
as it might be to an ordinary English audience, had 


sketches. 





Bassée was allowed to appear and to germinate in the 


The Censor ought not to have been unaware of its 
falsehood. Not a supporting word appeared in the 
Our official news service, 
such as it is, was equally silent. If any doubt existed, a 
word over the wires would have settled the matter. The 
question, therefore, is whether the Censor wanted this 
news to appear or not. Sir Stanley Buckmaster, in his 
famous pronunciamiento on the right of public criticism, 
excluded references in the press calculated to “ cause dis- 
tress or alarm to the people.’’ Does the repression 
of such language also involve the encouragement of that 
which rejoices and stimulates them? Clearly, if the Cen- 
sorship is to put the état d’dme of our people before truth, 
it is in peril of being led on from discouraging unwelcome 


fact to encouraging welcome fiction. 
A WavyPFarer. 
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Life and Wetters. 


POLAND UNVISITED. 





THERE was once a Poland, and in the imagination of 
most of us, the Poles have shared its fate. We do not 
precisely deny their existence, but they tend, unless we are 
firm, to fade into the dim and splendid legend of the past. 
Our fathers and grandfathers were well aware of them. 
There was a Polish question then. The Polish exile was 
as numerous in London then as he still is in Paris. Vic- 
torian England salved its conscience for the failure to 
give them political support by founding a philanthropic 
society for their benefit, to which, we believe, the 
Government made a substantial grant. It was sterile 
pity. Perhaps it was our fogs, perhaps it was our 
philanthropy ; the Polish exile did not thrive in London. 
To him alone among the unhappy races of Europe, it 
would be difficult to say that we owe anything. The 
notion has sometimes occurred to us that we should 
like to add to the National Portrait Gallery a room which 
should house the pictures of the great exiles who have 
lived in London. From Voltaire to Kropotkin, from 
Mazzini to Marx, what a collection it would be of the 
soldiers and apostles of liberty! There would be Herzen, 
Stepniak, and Volkhovsky for the Russians, but we can 
think of no name of equal renown among the Poles. The 
fault perhaps was ours. There may have been genius 
among some of the protégés of our philanthropic society, 
but it did not penetrate the sympathies of our fathers. 
We picture to ourselves the case of these Polish exiles 
in England as George Eliot drew it in “ Middlemarch.” 
Ladislas was a Pole of the second generation, and his 
blood was half-English ; but there isevidently observation 
in that picture of the aloofness, half contempt, half mis- 
trust, with which that typical provincial town regarded 
him. We suspect that these exiles drifted by ones and 
twos across the Channel to the more congenial atmo- 
sphere of France. From Chopin to Madame Curie, they 
have rewarded her hospitality with the fruits of their 
genius. We have one great Pole of our own, and if we 
have taken Mr. Conrad to our hearts, it is, so to speak, 
because he married among us. 
he took our sea to wife. 

It is no doubt by reason of this rather slender con- 
nection, equally slight in personal intercourse and in the 
commerce of books, that the Poles are for most of us a 
somewhat legendary race. 


Like a Doge of Venice, 


They are a people who were, 
and we hear them complaining of destiny in the 
Nocturnes of Chopin, with a voice so gentle and so 
affecting, that it moves us to no living indignation. A 
people which can complain so sweetly is not too 
obtrusively real. We had never been driven by events 
to attempt to visualize the Poland of the moment. Mr. 
Wells had a fancy once of a time-machine, by means of 
which one could accelerate the march of the hours, and 
crush years beneath its speedy wheels, as our cars 
annihilate miles. We all have a privy time-machine 
of our own, and it is apt to stop erratically as the fancy 
wanders over the map, a sort of secular eight-day clock 
which must needs be wound up by the motions of history. 
Has Sweden ever been quite real for us since Charles XII. 
marched to Bender? We have travelled across Bohemia 
in a railway-train, but the real Bohemia for us is the 
land of John Huss, and its people are somehow still in 
camp at Tabor. We have verified the existence of the 
Netherlands. We can find our way passably well among 
the canals of Amsterdam ; we have disturbed the learned 
peace of Leyden. But the Dutch clock stopped for us 
more than two centuries ago, and its hands are pointing 





still on its painted wooden dial to the hour of King 
William’s descent on England. Poland was indisput- 
ably real a century ago. We can visualize it as Napoleon 
marched across it. We have travelled there in the pages 
of Ségur, and whenever we voyage in these landscapes, 
it is to the ancient wardrobe of the fancy that we turn 
for our equipment, where we keep our worn but still 
serviceable hat with the curious corners, and a good pair 
of top-boots with tassels at the knees. 

We have indeed met Poles who wore garments of 
quite a modern cut, carried rifles of no very obsolete 
pattern, and exposed their breasts to up-to-date shrapnel, 
which fortunately did not burst. The first Poles whom 
we ever chanced to meet were engaged in examining the 
time-fuse of a defective Turkish shell, which had just 
failed to end their career. It had buried itself in the ° 
sand among a group of poplars not far from Pharsala. 
The two Poles wore the green uniform of the Greek 
Foreign Legion, and they explained, on a nearer acquaint- 
ance, that they were exiles, as all good Poles should be ; 
they came from those populous Polish cities, Paris and 
Geneva, and their object was to acquire military ex- 
perience in Greece, which would be valuable to them in 
next year’s Polish revolution. A little alert, red-bearded 
Swede of Finland presently joined our talk, and to him 
were next added three young Irishmen, and all of them 
were facing the Turkish shrapnel with the same ulterior 
object. They acquired a valuable experience of rear- 
guard actions and precarious retreats, which doubtless 
would have been of inestimable service in any one of these 
three projected revolutions. We last saw them in the 
Pass of Thermopyle, waiting there with a thrill of ex- 
pectation for the experience which befell Leonidas, who, 
as Napoleon put it, “allowed himself to be turned.”’ 
Peace came at that juncture, and the Great Powers 
thereby saved the lives of five rebels in training. One’s 
first Pole is rather apt to color one’s impressions of his 
race. Since this meeting at Pharsala, we have always 
inclined to suspect that every Pole we met was drilling 
for next year’s revolution, and to hope that the time- 
fuse of any explosive that he might have by him was of 
faulty manufacture. The acquaintance begun in Thessaly 
did comparatively little to correct our earlier habits of 
thought. There seemed to be always something amiss 
with the Polish time-machine. It worked backwards and 
forwards with admirable precision ; it was a capital clock 
for yesterday and to-morrow, but it never seemed to work 
to-day. 

History is moving the erratic Polish clock once again. 
It is so far a somewhat vicarious experience. To Poland 
falls, as usual, the privilege of offering hospitality to half 
the armies of Europe, and she waits, passive beneath their 
tread, for an event which may possibly restore her to 
the world of to-day. One turns eagerly in such a 
moment of suspense and expectation to the records of a 
sympathetic traveller who was among them on the eve 
of this experience. The total impression that emerges 
from Miss Little’s pleasant and kindly volume of 
‘* Sketches in Poland ’’ (Melrose) is of somewhat passive 
charm. She draws her Poles, as it were, invariably in 
repose. Always courteous, always gracious, usually 
beautiful, often ‘‘ noble,’’ they seem to live in her pages 
in a museum of memories. Some are splendid and some 
are tragic, and the national physiognomy seems to catch 
from them the wistfulness of retrospect, the patience of 
suffering, and its effort, amid the wrongs which con- 
querors have heaped upon it, is to keep its soul from 
bitterness and hate. The charm of the Poles is their only 
recent glory. One thinks of it as one thinks of the 
charm of the Irish, now as the consolation and again 








as the explanation of their misfortunes. It is, in its 
essence, a clear well of optimism, which defeat and oppres- 
sion cannot trouble. The race which has it will survive 
disaster, but also, one suspects, because it has it, it will 
often battle in vain. It is the rebel whose gloomy tem- 
perament can find no alleviation in the harsh present 
who summons all his forces for the effective revolution. 
Miss Little is almost equally severe on the German and 
Russian conquerors, and though she describes with a few 
skilful touches the outward contrast between the 
material prosperity of Prussian Poland and the decay of 
the Russian province, she catches the true note of Polish 
sentiment in speaking with an added touch of bitterness 
of the German master. Charming people are rarely 
tolerant of system. It is the thoroughness and the cal- 
culation in Prussian methods which has made them so 
intolerable to the Poles. The cold observer (if any cold 
observer has survived this war) is apt to react against 
this estimate. The Germans have no Siberia; their 
methods never included the Russian “ necktie”; they 
do not banish by administrative decree, and from time to 
time, when the balance in the Reichstag demands it, they 
pay in concessions for the Polish vote. It is the Teuton 
in us which makes these reservations. The Poles, for all 
their Latin civilization, are still Slavs. Your charming 
race will always prefer a slovenly tyranny. It is true 
that the Poles have twice revolted against the Russians. 
The revolutions came to nothing, but let no man say that 
the Poles have failed to retaliate on their Teuton 
oppressors. Their way is not the way of action, but it 
has none the less a deadly efficacy. When the Dervish 
has hurled his spear in vain, he poisons the wells. 
Against Germany the Poles took their own appropriate 
revenge. They gave her Treitschke and Nietzsche. 





CARDINAL BEMBO’S VILLA. 


In the early Tuscan pictures the background is pure gold ; 
in them is no darkness at all. The life displayed upon 
this golden background is, however, the life of the real 
world. “Early’’ is, of course, a relative term—it is as 
well not to be too precise; but there was a beautiful 
moment when the hieratic figures became humanized ; 
when the breath of life was breathed into the Byzantine 
icons. The cloistral vision entered the world of Nature 
and of men, as a Saint might leave her basilica, and flee 
away in the moonlight, the cold winds from the Adriatic 
ruffling her blue marble cloak. This is the effect given 
by Botticelli. As to most of the painters one thinks of, 
one should not speak of moonlight in connection with 
them ; their pictures are all sunshine. They are full of 
a virginal purity and dewy freshness as of April. It 
would seem that a golden reasonableness should have been 
the flower of so divine a bud. But the bud was blighted 
in the storms of the sixteenth century, and never broke 
into its proper flower. 

A certain sanity has always characterized the Italian 
St. Ambrose, if 
we mistake not, speaks in one of his hymns of a “ sober- 
ness of ecstasy.’’ When St. Catherine of Genoa, with 
her devout and rational helpers, set about her admirable 
foundations, schools, hospitals, and the like, she wrote to 
the Pope that she knew thatatthat time his Holiness was 
much occupied “in the great work of the restoration of 
the arts.’’ She therefore did not expect from him any 
very active concurrence. It seemed to her quite fitting 


pind, even in its most exalted states. 


that the Vicar of Christ should be occupied in the restora- 
tion of the arts, or at any rate no touch of acidity, no 
breath of censoriousness, marred her saintly charity. The 
Italy of the Renaissance was full of saints, but to 
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condemn others, to sit in judgment on their neighbors, 
above all, to speak evil of dignities, was no note of their 
sanctity. St. Antoninus of Florence, St. Catherine of 
Genoa, Beato Angelico, were all, one feels sure, free from 
this blemish of a later piety. 

These were the saints, of course ; ecclesiastical per- 
sons of a more ordinary type were often touchingly genial 
and human. Mrs. Cartwright’s book, ‘“‘ Italian 
Gardens of the Renaissance’’ (Smith, Elder & Co.), 
has set us thinking of some of these great wide-minded 
humanists, and their beneficent activities, building 
churches, founding libraries, giving fountains, ordering 
pageants, planting trees, laying-out gardens. 

There was, for instance, that lover of the country 
and the open air, the great Piccolomini, Pius II. We 
open Creighton at random, and come upon this :— 

‘‘ While awaiting the result of this negotiation, 

Pius LI. spent the autumn in making an excursion from 

Tivoli to Subiaco. ; As usual, he enjoyed a 

leisurely journey by the side of the Anio, and was 

pleased with the simple homage of the rustics. He 
would dine by a spring of water with a crowd of peasants 
at a respectful distance. When he resumed his journey 
the peasants plunged into the water to fish, following the 

Pope in his course. When a fish was caught, a loud 

shout called the Pope’s attention to the fact, and the 

trout was given as a friendly offering. . . .”’ 

A page or two further on we read :— 


* Pius II. had now established the custom of taking 
excursions from Rome for pleasure.’’ 

One feels that the establishment of this innovation 
required a considerable amount of boldness and deter- 
mination. Pius II. had quite the modern feeling for 
Nature. The Renaissance ecclesiastics, by the way, had 
no love for stifling cells; to get into the open air, and to 
spend as much time there as possible, seem to have been 
the very passion of their lives. 

Mrs. Cartwright does not deal with this admirable 
and many-sided man, but the most charming sketch in 
her book is devoted to another great humanist ecclesiastic. 
It is entitled “Cardinal Bembo and his Villa.’’ She 
tells of his “ passionate delight in country sights and 
sounds, in the song of the first nightingale, and the 
coming of the swallow, in the daily miracle of sunrise 
and sunset, and the wonder of the spring.’’ He used to 
write about all these things to his friend and patroness, 
Lucrezia Borgia, the Duchess of Ferrara. “I write to 
your Highness,’’ he says, “ sitting at an open window, 
looking on the sweet and fresh landscape, and commend 
myself to you as many times as there are leaves in the 
garden.’’ We see him first as Secretary to the great 
Renaissance Pontiff, Leo X. This was half-a-century 
after the death of Pius II. An ugly storm was brewing 
in the North, and black clouds were already covering the 
clear humanist sky. He left Rome in 1521, and thus 
describes his departure :- 

‘““God knows that I left Rome and Pope Leo on 

- tence of taking a short holiday for the good of my 

iealth, but with the firm resolution never to return, 

and to spend the rest of my life for my own enjoyment, 
not for that of others.’’ 
We imagine that this frame of mind is not unknown to 
modern statesmen. Has not Lord Rosebery confessed 
that when detained in London he feels “ enclosed in the 
net of the retiarius ” ? 

Bembo’s next ten years were spent in a delightful 
Villa near Padua, in the companionship of the beautiful 
girl Morosina, the mother of his three lovely children. 
It must be remembered that he was not a priest ; he was 
but in minor orders, an exorcist, or something of the kind. 
The presence of Morosina did not deter even such saintly 
ecclesiastics as Sadolet, the Bishop of Carpentras, the 
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great theologian, Contarini, and Reginald Pole, the 
Cardinal of England, from being his frequent and 
delighted guests. His goodness to the peasants on his 
estate, the simple contadini whom he protected and 
defended in all ways, seems to have been boundless. His 
account of his life at the Villa is most charming :— 


‘“T need not think of lawsuits, or -wait on 
procurators, or visit auditors of the Rota. I hear 
nothing but the voices of nightingales. I read, I write, 
when I choose I ride or walk, I spend much of my time 
in a grove at the end of a fruitful and pleasant garden, 
where I gather vegetables for our evening meal, and 
sometimes pick a basket of strawberries which perfume 
our whole breakfast-table with their fragrance.”’ 


We know those strawberries; they grow, flower, and 
fruit together, in the Tuscan pictures. 

He studied Provencal poetry, and, to please the 
Duchess Lucrezia, wrote Spanish verses. He and the 
distinguished guests examined Greek codices, and discussed 
Petrarch’s sonnets, and read one another their own poems 
and romances. Presents arrived daily at the Villa—a 
retriever, a superb basket of strawberries, a brace of 
quails, a big bundle of asparagus. Bembo always accom- 
panied his own gifts of strawberries or flowers with a 
canzone of his own making. The house was full of roses. 
The three children—Pietro, Torquato, and Elena—were 
merry as crickets. It is strange to think of these care- 
less people, all talking Venetian in the clear Paduan 
air four hundred years ago. This would be the speech of 
the Villa: they would shout out to one another in 
Venetian when they found the first cyclamen or saw the 
first swallow. Cardinal Pole—“ Monsignore d’Inghil- 
terra ’’—would speak Venetian through all his long years 
of exile. One sees them all; the illustrious guests, the 
beautiful Morosina, the merry children. One sees the 
salone; the red silk curtains bellying out like sails at a 
sudden gust from the Lake of Garda. (It is true, the 
Villa was not on the lake; shall we say a sudden breeze 
from the sea-coast of Bohemia ?) 

The Villa was not without alarms of war. In the 
spring of 1528 Bembo was dreading the passage of the 
Germans. But the cloud of war was soon dissipated in 
those days. “TI hear,’ he writes, “that these cursed 
Germans are marching on Peschiera, and we shall be rid 
of them to-morrow. Tell my aunt, Madama Cecilia,’’ he 
characteristically adds, “ that a most delicious nightingale 
has been singing in the garden for the last four days.’’ 
One cannot help thinking that some memory or tradition 
of villas such as Bembo’s was in the mind of the English 
Jesuit poet who, in the sterner days of Good Queen Bess, 
sang of that “sweet home’’ where “they live in such 
delight, such pleasure, and such play.’’ At the death of 
Morosina, Bembo was made a Cardinal, and at the age of 
seventy was ordained priest. Shortly afterwards we hear 
of him “ in his new diocese of Gubbio.’’ 

The stupendous upheaval of the sixteenth century 
turned the humanist ecclesiastics of the fifteenth into 
persecutors and martyrs. They fled from the temporale 
which burst upon them into a gloomy dungeon-like 
fortress as their shelter and defence. Sir Thomas 
More was both a Catholic persecutor and martyr, 
but he had first written the “ Utopia.”” How great is 
the distance traversed between the humanist Pius IT. 
and the Inquisitor, Pius V.! Two fanaticisms in the 
North and South of Europe faced one another. The 
voices of men like Pole and Contarini in all their gentle 
reasonableness, pleading for moderation, comprehension, 
toleration, were uplifted in vain. Nietzsche, by the way, 
we remember, has a praising word for the mild dignity and 
benignity of Contarini. The present writer confesses that 
both Contarini and Pole are among his saints and heroes. 





The life-history of Pole is a very pathetic one. After his 
long exile, when he returned to his native land as the 
Papal Legate on the accession of Mary Tudor, he 
was rejoiced to see England with all her churches 
once more in the unity of the Faith. But the work of 
burning heretics which he was expected to take up was 
a very uncongenial task. Here, too, he pleaded for 
moderation and tolerance, but again in vain. It is said 
that in his diocese of Canterbury no heretics were burned. 
But he still went on planting fig-trees. In the rain- 
sodden, fever-smitten, ague-plagued England of those 
dreadful days, reeking with the smell of burning human 
flesh, how he must have sighed for the Villa! But the 
age of Christian humanism was over. In the North, 
sacred pictures of every kind were destroyed, and in the 


| South, Benozzo Gozzoli’s angels gave place to dreadful 


Spanish flagellations and tortures, and Pius II.’s sunny 
pageants to demonstrations of a terrifying fanaticism. 


| There was a prophetic and typical significance in the sack 





of Rome by the combined forces of the Spaniards and the 
Lutherans in 1539. 





THE TERRIBLE INSECT. 


A very long time ago the stream of life divided into two 
torrents, which at once expressed themselves in physical 
terms diametrically opposed to one another. If the 
choice had been deliberate and conscious, there would 
have been no end to the controversy as to which was 
theoretically the better plan. It would have resembled 
that great argument, not_yet finished, as to the merits of 
flying machines heavier than air and lighter than air. 
The two protagonists were just contemplating the invasion 
of air as a totally new and untried element, though the 
division of which we speak actually took place in the 
water. To-day we are in a position to judge by results 
which was the better plan of life. We can see that at 
least an equal amount of vitality and intelligence was 
pressed into the service of the less successful and the more 
successful army. In many respects the losers have made 
advances in the arts and science of life that compare 
favorably with all but that one of the winning tribe that 
quite recently, gathering to himself the fruits of all the 
ages, shot into a position of prominence from which he 
can never be dislodged. The other tribe has been beaten, 
because its ancestors chose for it the wrong equipment. 
The grand difference of plan from which many other 
differences flow is that the trilobite (lobster) insect tribe 
wears the hard supports of the body as an outer jointed 
case like the armor of a medieval knight, while the fish, 
frog, reptile, mammal tribe builds from a hidden skeleton. 
It would have appeared once an excellent piece of 
economy to make skeleton and carapace one, to put all 
the weapons of offence and defence on the outside, and 
all the soft parts well within their protection. It has 
led to astonishing elaborations, such as the aeration of 
the whole body through sass and tubes running to 
fathoms of length in the tissues of a tiny wasp, so that 
when the wings beat, hot air fills the machine, and makes 
it wonderfully buoyant. The chitin, of which insects 
have the monopoly, is often harder than steel, and has 
been fashioned not only into armor plates, but into very 
wonderful weapons of offence against which the skin of 
the animals is entirely helpless. A wasp built to the 
scale of a lion would be more terrible than the most 
fearsome dragon ever invented, and would have a con 
voluted brain far greater than that of man. [If it 
appeared now, we should know how to deal with it, but 
if we had had to fight it through the paleolithic period, 
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who is certain that man would have come out the victor ? 
We were spared the problem by Nature’s inability to 
construct monsters on the outside-skeleton plan. 

Gratitude for this limitation arises from a first 
glance at Mr. Step’s large and fully illustrated book on 
‘* Marvels of Insect Life’’ (Hutchinson). In his full- 
page pictures, Mr. Carreras has drawn some of the wasps 
and beetles three or four times their natural size. It is 
a good way of impressing upon lethargic naturalists the 
importance of beings that they might otherwise overlook. 
It is easy enough to take an interest in a monster like 
the locust of the Congo, that captures and carries off 
mice, and the comparative strength of the digger wasp, 
which captures and carries home the cicada, scarcely 
needs exaggeration. Mr. Carreras has given it, how- 
ever, by allowing it to carry the monster upward upon 
the wing, in contradiction of the facts and of the text 
he is illustrating. Insects are no doubt enormously 
terrible to one another. The nest of the common wasp 
presents an example in July, when the two or three 
hundred brigands that fly in every minute are nearly all 
laden with flies and caterpillars that they have caught 
and killed in spite of a thousand means of attempted 
evasion. Worse still seemed the mud-dauber wasp that 
built on the house-wall last summer, carried in 
paralyzed caterpillars, and tied them in twisted bundles 
for her offspring to eat alive. The ant-lion, scooping a 
funnel in the shifting sand for unwary ants to fall into, 
and the more easily found tiger beetle larva sitting at 
the mouth of its den for unwary insects, are other in- 
stances of frightfulness that the mammal world can 
scarcely parallel. Perhaps the acme is reached in the 
mantis of warmer countries, which exactly resembles a 
flower, a fatal and slightly more attractive blossom 
among real pleasure cups, and the common crab-spiders 
of our own land, that play much, the same réle. These 
terrors of midge for midge we are apt to overlook. But 
insects are among the greatest nuisances and dangers to 
man himself. 

The work of flies in propagating rinder-pest, sleep- 
ing sickness, malaria, and yellow fever is well known. 
Perhaps a matter of nearer concern to us is the slowly 
growing record of the pellagra fly, for that insect is 
definitely at home in the British Isles, and has claimed 
its victims. When Beelzebub has a notion to show his 
full strength, the air is alive with their armies. On the 
Danube they fill man and beast with terror, settling in 
thousands upon the cattle, and killing them in the course 
of a few hours. In more normal numbers they are 
scarcely less terrible, for it is the pellagra fly’s mission to 
plant from man to man a painful and dangerous leprosy 
of which it has somehow discovered the horrible germs. 
We might yet see a human army that had defied earth- 
quaking howitzers crumpled and routed by a fly. A 
mosquito may have the last word in the battle of the 
nations. A flea that has dipped its lancet in the virus 
of a new plague may tumble the last mammal in the dust, 
and bring in the undisputed rule of the sapient insect. 

It is lucky for us that the insect house is very 
sharply divided against itself. Scarcely one in a thousand 
of us knows friend from foe when we see it on six legs, 
yet every other one we see is the antidote of some horror 
that is trying to destroy us. Who was not struck by the 
plague of caterpillars that stripped every kind of cabbage 
last summer? If each worm became next year a butterfly 
with four hundred eggs, there would surely be not a 
shred left to us. It is not the birds that will save us, for 
an up-to-date caterpillar, like that of the white butterfly, 
is armed with a poison that the birds cannot digest. Our 
fate is in the hands of a tiny wasp that dances one 
summer hour among the loathsome, munching herds. 





Nothing seems to happen. The worms, faster than 
ever, grow big, change their skins, grow again, and leave 
nothing but skeleton mid-ribs to mark the site of our 
cauliflower patch. But, when they would become 
chrysalids, they break into a rash of little yellow 
grains, each one the swaddling-band of a baby wasp that 
fed on the caterpillar’s life-fluid all the summer. Mr. 
Step says that 1,200 ichneumon wasps have been bred in 
the body of a single garden white caterpillar. However 
that may be, if the plague was not entirely abated last 
summer, there will be wasps enough to attend to it in the 
summer that is coming. 

‘It would be a long and horrid task to enumerate the 
inconvenient insects that infest our houses, especially in 
tropic countries. One plays intothe hand of another, and 
even when one preys on another, we have not the know- 
ledge and skill required to help the police at the expense 
of the criminals. In fact, we commonly dislike the one 
as much as the other. But when the whole house is a 
mass of disorder, apparently to be cured only by a 
burning, a friendly insect takes the matter in hand. 
“The blessing of God,”’ is what they call this spring- 
cleaning ant in Trinidad. On its own appointed day it 
pours its armies into the house. Every crack and corner 
between the walls or within them is penetrated, every 
shred of roof or furniture overhauled, and nothing of all 
the insect riff-raff below the status of an ant is left alive. 
Indeed, rats and mice and snakes struggle in vain against 
the millions that assail them. Their bodies are the fee 
of the invader, and everything is swept clean and sweet. 

The green fly that settles on our best rose-tree would 
in a few months produce and reproduce a weight of green 
flies equal to that of the whole human population of the 
globe. Yet she does not even destroy the rose-tree. Her 
end is but to provide material on which the larva of the 
lady-bird can practise its enormous powers of destruction. 
Before the blight is visible to us the destroyer is at work. 
When it has cleared all away, except the damage that the 
blight had done, it is possible to say, as many writers to 
a popular newspaper said last summer, that it was the 
lady-bird that did that damage. When an unusual 
flood of green-fly produces lady-birds by the thousand 
tons, we are sure to hear again, as we have heard before, 
of “a plague of lady-birds.’? The struggles among the 
insects are stupendous and terrifying. We rarely dare 
to throw our puny weight on one side or the other. Our 
friends the birds snap indiscriminately at the good and 
the bad, making little difference one way or the other. 
Fortunately, taking one year with another, the balance is 
in favor of continued human life. 





Wetters to the Editor. 


THE CHAPTER OF HEREFORD AND THE 
‘* CHURCH TIMES.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—-On January 1st the following editorial paragraph 

appeared in the “ Church Times” :— 
‘We understood that the Bishop of Hereford had it 
in his mind to secure the help of an assistant bishop of a 
different type of Churchmanship from his own. The oppor- 
tunity to do this was presented when the death of Canon 
Capes vacated a stall in the Cathedral. His lordship, 
however, has not taken the opportunity, but has appointed 
to the canonry the Rev. B. H. Streeter, whose contribution 
to the Oxford Essays, ‘ Foundations,’ is matter of notoriety. 
The Chapter of Hereford is now a carefully packed Society. 
The Cathedral is a little Modernist enclave within the 
Catholic Church of England. It is perfectly alien, and 
frankly hostile, to Catholic tradition. There is a novel of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s in which its ideal, as now seen 
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working at Hereford, is anticipated. For the time we are 

compelled to acquiesce in this insulation of a part of the 

Church, and to regard it as a semi-pagan settlement, worked 

on principles which might have been made in Germany. 

The Bishop and his colleagues are determined to enforce 

upon the diocese their own particular ‘Kultur’; but they 

will not succeed any more than their Kultured models.”’ 

It is probable that few readers of THe Nation are readers of 
the “Church Times,’’ and that few readers of the “ Church 
Times”’ are readers of THe Nation; the levels to which the 
two journals appeal are not the same. But the “ Church 
Times ”’ has become so distinctly the organ of what is called 
the “Church Party” that its pronouncements—think as we 
will of their intellectual and moral quality—have a certain 
political importance ; a public man who wished to get at the 
mind, not, indeed, of the most learned or pious, but of the 
most influential section of the Anglican clergy, might reason- 
ably refer to its pages. This being the case, it is the more 
to be regretted that it should so persistently model itself on 
Louis Veuillot and the “ Univers”; and that sober Church- 
men should be compelled to echo Lacordaire’s complaint : 
“Nous sommes tombés sous la direction de quelques esprits 
sans mesure, sans science, et sans charité.”’ 

The Bishop of Hereford’s official position makes it im- 
possible for him to reply directly to the “railing accusa- 
tions”’ of the clerical press. But, were a bishop, with his 
instinct for fact, whose outlook over the Church was rather 
that of a statesman than a mere politician, free to explain 
why, and in what respects, his attitude towards the patronage 
for which he is a trustee and towards the grave questions 
which underlie its administration, differs from that of his 
critics, it is probable, the present writer has reason to 
believe, that his account of the matter would take some such 
shape as this :— 

Experience and observation show, he would urge, that 
the traditional system of treating canonries as retiring pen- 
sions for elderly incumbents or as a reward for diocesan 
work should be discontinued. Such a system makes the 
diocese in which it prevails a backwater in the Church, and 
is a misuse of Cathedral endowments. It is time frankly to 
abandon it—there are other ways in which deserving parish 
clergymen can be provided for ; and to appoint men of attain- 
ments and distinction when vacancies in a Chapter occur. 
And his choice would reasonably fall upon a certain number 
of Liberal Churchmen ; both because the qualifications which 
he requires are—as the University Class Lists show—more 
commonly found among them than among either Anglo- 
Catholics or Evangelicals; and because the comprehensive, 
progressive, and tolerant character of the Church should, he 
believes, be maintained. 

Such men for many years past have been almost entirely 
excluded from public recognition in the Church. The High 
Church, or sacerdotalist, party has secured and made use 
of very great influence over Church patronage; and, being 
essentially intolerant, it has persistently and successfully 
endeavored to freeze out the Liberal clergy; so that as a 
matter of fact, men of the type recently promoted by the 
Bishop of Hereford have been practically boycotted by the 
chief dispensers of Church patronage; and even Liberal 
statesman, influenced no doubt by the ecclesiastical detrac- 
tion and misrepresentation to which Broad Churchmen are 
subjected, have to a great extent passed them by. Under 
these circumstances, a bishop might feel that the best service 
he could do the Church was to secure its continued compre- 
hensiveness, its progressive and tolerant character, and its 
vital influence on the life of an educated Protestant com- 
munity by promoting Liberal clergymen of distinction, 
scholars, and students, whose temper is at once tolerant, 
earnest, and devout. He might also feel that by such a 
policy, under vresent circumstances, he was doing what was 
in his power to save our Church from the disaster of falling 
entirely under the influence of an intolerant, obscurantist, 
sacerdotal party, modelled on what Cardinal Newman 
characterized as an “insolent and aggressive faction,’ and 
so losing its hold on the life of the educated manhood of the 
nation. Last, though not least, he might recognize the 
importance of keeping University students and teachers in 
touch with diocesan life ; and believe that, disregarding party 
clamor, he shculd be influenced in the discharge of the duties 
of his office solely by the consideration of the interests of 
religion and the good of the Church. 








It would be useless to put these considerations before 
the “Church Times,” or those to whom it addresses itself. 
The mind of a journal is not to be judged by its correspon- 
dence columns, but the quality of the public to which it 
appeals is. And it is improbable that such a conception of 
episcopal responsibility as that outlined will commend itself 
to those who desire to include among the duties of a bishop 
the selection of wives for his clergy. “It is well,’’ says a 
representative correspondent, “that if a priest is to lead 
about a wife, the Bishop who ordains him should be able to 
judge of the wife’s fitness for her post, which he cannot do if 
priests are to be free to marry as they please” (“Church 
Times,’ March 6th, 1914). Unhappy priest! unhappy 
priestess! Perhaps still more unhappy Bishop! Who would 
accept the office were it weighted with such responsibilities ? 
Nolo episcopari would be commoner than it is among divines. 
The Bishop of Hereford, we may believe, conceives the office 
and work of a bishop on larger lines—lines which will com- 
mend themselves both to sober Churchmen and to reasonable 
men.—Yours, &c., 

A LisperAL CHURCHMAN. 

January 20th, 1915. 


CONGRESS AND WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Allow me to thank you for your friendly and 
appreciative note on this subject in your issue of January 
16th. I agree with you that for a first division in Congress 
on a nation-wide amendment to the Constitution a defeat by 
204 votes to 174 is not discouraging. It will be remembered 
that last year a similar vote was carried in the Senate, but 
only by one vote, and a two-thirds majority is needed for 
any amendment of the Constitution. 

I do not, however, agree with you that the attempt to 
get a constitutional amendment considered in Congress 
represents “a risky change in tactics.” I cannot think it 
is a change at all. It is an addition to, and not a substitute 
for, the old policy of winning suffrage State by State. This 
policy is still being vigorously pursued, and in 1915 suffrage 
will be submitted to the electorate in New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. 

Your remark about Illinois and the importance of 
winning it for suffrage indicates a misunderstanding. The 
State Legislature of Illinois gave as much suffrage as it 
legally could to its women citizens in 1913; they can now 
vote in Presidential elections, for county and municipal 
boards and officers, and on many other important matters. 
The American suffragists have been winning so fast you 
have hardly kept up with them. Between 1910 and 1914, 
both inclusive, suffrage has been won in eight States and one 
Territory.—Yours, &c., 

January 18th, 1915. 

MILLICENT GARRETT Fawcett. 

P.S.—Your readers may be referred to an article in the 
January “ Englishwoman” on Woman Suffrage in the United 
States by Mrs. Husted Harper. 


THE NATIONAL DYE SCHEME. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. C. Diamond, writing in 
last week’s issue under the above heading, is very vague in 
making his points clear and conclusive. He says that “if 
the users of dyestuffs are also shareholders in the Dye 
Manufacturing Company, they need not fear German com- 
petition in the future.” 

He gives no reason for this. Supposing, therefore, that 
one user of dyestuffs, called “ A,’’ may be a shareholder in 
the company and his next-door neighbor “B,” who is his 
chief competitor, is not, and therefore free to buy his dye- 
wares from Germans at any price they offer, whereas “ A,” 
under the scheme, is not allowed to do so, how can they 
compete? On the other hand, if “A” is also allowed to 
buy from anyone outside the company, what dividend or 
security can he expect from his capital in the company? 

I feel sure that this has been one of the points why the 
scheme has not been supported.—Yours, &c., 

Maovrice F. V. Crark, 
Trowbridge, January 18th, 1915. 
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To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I am entirely in agreement with Mr. Diamond in 
thinking that the Government proposals in regard to the 
national dye scheme do not infringe the principles of Free 
Trade. 

It is a war measure in the national crisis. 

All the same, discussion throughout the country seems 
to be largely focussed on the question of the protection of 
the industry after the war is over. 

I never knew a scheme of protection by a tariff which 
could be described as other than a license to one section of 
the community to rob another—and I do not expect ever to 
see one. 

It is necessary that the capital invested in the national 
scheme be safeguarded and ensured a return, but it is of 
vastly greater importance that the industries which are to 
depend upon this “ national” producer for their supplies, are 
protected from any resulting handicap. 

It is more than likely that Germany will have accumu- 
lated during the war large stocks of dyewares, and she will 
try to find a market for these here, probably at “ dumping ”’ 
prices. 

A tariff would serve its usual purpose and maintain 
prices here, but in the process would seriously handicap 
the cotton and woollen industries—other countries would be 
in a position to buy German dyestuffs at prices impossible 
here. 

The National Company must be placed in a position to 
meet the prices at which goods are offered from abroad, and 
at the same time give a return to its shareholders. A 
Government guarantee of interest on £1,500,000 of debentures 
will not meet the case—let the Government guarantee a 
return on all the capital and it will quickly be forthcoming. 
This may cost a good deal of money for a year or two, but 
it will have this advantage, that the country will know what 
it costs, which is more than can be said of any scheme of 
“ Protection ’’ commonly so-called. 

That something must be done has been clearly demon- 
strated—we are only at the beginning of the war, and 
already we are obliged to refuse business in fabrics which 
have to be guaranteed in respect of color. America has an 
unrestricted supply of dye wares, and is making goods herself 
which we can no longer supply to her, and we shall very 
soon feel her competiticon—Yours, &c., 

Wm. ANDERSON. 

12, Princes Square, Glasgow. 

January 19th, 1915. 


COTTON AS CONTRABAND. 
Zo the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—There is at present a matter of great national 
importance pending on the interpretation of what is contra- 
band of war. It has been decided that copper is a material 
which fulfils that condition. Copper is a material used for 
the manufacture of many articles of peace as well as of those 
of war, for which its consumption is relatively inconsider- 
able. Cotton stands on precisely the same plane, and the 
essence of the matter is that if copper is stopped—and rightly 
stopped—-as contraband of war, cotton must also be stopped. 
To your non-technical readers I will explain that cotton is 
the essential and indispensable ingredient of every propulsive 
explosive, and that as Germany has no internal sources of 
cotton, she cannot continue this war if her supplies are 
stopped and her stores are exhausted. That cotton—the very 
core of every effective cartridge in any modern gun—is 
allowed to be carried to a hostile country on the off-chance 
that it may be used for making shirts is to me a matter so 
incomprehensible that I doubt whether the Government or 
their advisers have seriously considered what would happen 
to Germany if she could get no cotton. Where does cotton 
come from? From America, from Egypt, from India. The 
two last are in our control. Is the American trader to take 
cotton to our enemy for his murderous uses? Are we to be 
terrified by the threats of dealers who hope to make huge 
profits? Are we ourselves such miserable shopkeepers that 
we cannot let Liverpool and Manchester pay a little more 
for cotton if they cannot get it from the United States? 

From my chemical knowledge, I am convinced that the 
best means of starvation of supplies for Germany is an 





effective embargo on cotton. That done, they can go back to 
“ Schiesspulver ” (gunpowder), and then, if I know anything 
about Chili and our fleet, they will not get an ounce of the 
necessary saltpetre.—Yours, &., 
BERTRAM BLOUNT. 
76-78, York Street, Westminster, S.W. 
January 20th, 1915. 


CONSCRIPTION OR ENTHUSIASM? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Will you admit an attempt to pursue and develop 
the deeply interesting line of thought in Mr. Clive Bell’s 
letter on “ Conscription ” ? 

' He recognizes, as we all must, a large class whose 
“sentiments of loyalty, devotion, and responsibility” are 
directed towards humanity rather than to any racial or geo- 
graphical section of it; who, interpreting “neighbor” in 
the Christian sense, are apt to disregard what Mr. Bell calls 
“a morality conterminous with frontiers.” 

I submit, however, that such an attitude is not incon- 
sistent with a fervent, even a passionate patriotism, pro- 
vided that the country which claims it can be held to 
represent, even approximately, the ideals and aspirations 
which inspire self-devotion. This sentiment is not what 
Mr. Bell calls “instinctive patriotism ’—the blind devotion 
to “my country—right or wrong,” with which we are 
familiar ; but it has produced such immortal types of the 
humanitarian patriot as Joseph Mazzini, whose supreme 
achievement it was to elevate the national character of his 
countrymen to the moral level which inspired the most 
wonderful episode in modern history—the liberation of Italy. 

To those of us with a retrospect of forty or fifty years, 
one of the most cheering signs of our advance in civiliza- 
tion is the unprecedented feeling of horror, repulsion, even 
shame, with which war is regarded to-day, not by pacifists 
and the supersensitive only, but by all sorts and conditions 
of men, and not least by the actual combatants participating 
in it. Mankind has never before shown itself so shocked 
and aghast at its own proceedings. Stories are circulated of 
the eagerness of our wounded soldiers to get back to the 
front. Resolutely determined they may be—all honor to 
them! but—eager? From one at least of these heroes we 
have the testimony, “If any man says he wants to go back 
into that inferno—he is lying.” The true reason of this is 
not, assuredly, lack of courage nor resolution, but a changed 
me sntal attitude in ourselves. 

An obviously different appeal is needed to fire our 
enthusiasm from that which drew from one of our Indian 
chieftain allies the response, “ All war is good, but this war 
is glorious!”’ In August, we read an account of the arrival 
of the Tsar’s message in distant villages—isolated on the 
Russian steppes—of the instant flame of fanaticism which 
acclaimed the war as “a just and righteous one,’’ before the 
least intimation was forthcoming as to the quarrel itself or 
the foe to be annihilated, which was immediately assumed to 
be England.. It mattered little. ‘ All war is good.” 

R. L. Stevenson tells us we can only Christianize men 
along the lines of their own civilization; and we can only 
make the finest soldiers by following the same rule. To 
kindle an equivalent enthusiasm to the above in the 
thoughtful democracy—the “ aristocracy of Labor ”—we must 
appeal to them on the lines of their own ideals and aspira- 
tions, in the name of peace and goodwill among nations, of 
orderly political progress, whether on Socialists, Conserva- 
tive, or religious lines. 

The somewhat bald statement of tact, “Your King and 
Country need you,” on which we rely so universally seems 
uninspiring beside Mazzini’s glowing motto, “God and the 
People”; and offers no reply to the insistent question of 
the poet, “ ‘ But what good came of it at last?’ Quoth little 
Peterkin.” 

“At last!” When the point towards which we strain 
anxious eyes—the time for settlement—shall be reached, 
what, at the best, may be hoped for? If nothing more than 
a patched-up truce to fighting for a generation.or two, in 
order that all may start again on the whole course of 
suspicion and competitive preparation, then the more civilized 
of us must continue to ask if the goal is worth its price. 

Is it impossible to arrive at some idea—elastic and in- 
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complete though it be—on which our people may build 
definite hope of a new order to be called out of chaos? 

Materialist as our age is called, I believe that the appeal 
to lofty ideals is incomparably stronger than that of self- 
interest or patriotic supremacy. Victory itself is a necessary 
means, not an end; but we are granted no glimpse of the 
goal lying beyond the victory. The Slavs, the Russian Jews, 
and the Poles have before their eyes the promise at least of 
the dawn of a new liberty for which no sacrifice is too high 
a price. But what is the common goal of the Great Powers ? 
True, the prophetic “ Never again!” is heard often enough ; 
but in terms which convey a threat against one belligerent 
rather than a prayer and aspiration for us all. 


Political memories are short, and the readiest classifica- 


tion of ourselves and our fellow-creatures is that of the sheep 
and the goats—all white or all black. Let us remember the 
speckled flocks of Jacob! Is our righteous indignation over 
the moral decadence of a great nation obsessed by the lust of 
predominance, to prove merely a fresh incentive to us all to 
go and do likewise? Subject as we are to the same ambitions 
and dangerous illusions—never so dangerous as in the hour 
of victory, for which we hope—we crave for some indication 
that our country stands for a future ideal of International 
Polity which shall make it worth while for us all to assent 
to any conceivable sacrifice she may call for.—Yours, &c., 
CATHERINE C. Oster. 
Birmingham, January 18th, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—One feels indebted to Mr. Clive Bell for raising 
what, in the military deadlock, is the most interesting 
aspect of the war. There has never, I suppose, been a war 
in which patriotism, in the sense in which Mr. Bell uses 
the word, was so exclusively an emotion of civilians. Most 
of us at the outset were carried away by a righteous pride in 
repelling what appeared a cynical outrage on humanity, and 
by a vague conviction that by this war we could “ end war.” 
There are few who are simple enough still to entertain those 
illusions. I know I am speaking for a large proportion of 
those who, like myself, have turned soldier, when I say that 
we cherish no belief in the “stainless shield” theory of 
British diplomacy, and very little expectation that the war 
will end “ militarism” either in Prussia or elsewhere... The 
doubts and negations to which Mr. Bell gives expression are 
ours also. For what, then, are we going to fight? Certainly, 
not for the fun of it. I believe a majority of those who have 
enlisted for this war felt, and still feel, a passionate detesta- 
tion and contempt of the ends at which soldiers aim, and of 
the methods which are necessary to attain them. Our reason 
is rather a quite unemotional certainty that whether our 
Government was mistaken or not in doing so, it has decided 
on behalf of those it represents; and political progress, 
whether national or cosmopolitan, is hopeless if those who 
do not agree are going to stand by and let others do the work. 
The question is really the old one—whether one should obey 
a law which one considers unwise or wrong. No one questions 
the propriety of disobeying and resisting such laws in certain 
cases ; but anyone who feels strongly enough for that has 
surely a plain duty, not simply to evade the law, but to 
protest publicly and take the risks that such a protest 
involves. The dissatisfaction to which Mr. Bell refers, so 
far from being a protest, is not even articulate. 

The point I would make against Mr. Bell is that his 
argument, though good against conscription in time of peace, 
is no argument against it in time of war. Once war is 
declared, the State must make such dispositions as it thinks 
necessary, and the subject must shirk or disobey—there is 
morally no difference—if he thinks fit. The true and over- 
whelming argument against conscription is that it is, 
fortunately, unnecessary. The moral superiority of a volun- 
tary army over an army containing a proportion of un- 
willing soldiers is mere commonplace, provided that you can 
get it. We have got such an army, amounting, if Colonel 
Maude is right, to two-thirds of the available population, 
and certainly larger than we had a right to expect or than 
we can adequately deal with. What more do we want ?— 
Yours, &c., 

W. Avian Keen. 

Mayfield, Highgate, January 20th, 1915. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Is the title of your leading article, “ The Collapse 
of Compulsion,” meant to apply to compulsory military 
training or compulsory military service? You recognize it 
to be the duty of every man (who is physically capable) to 
defend his country should it be invaded. It must then be 
incumbent on him to fit himself for that duty, and on the 
Government to enable him to do so. The Government must 
also enrol him in such a way as to place him under the 
protection of the rules which govern the conduct of armies 
in the field. If this be not done, he would, were he to fire 
on the enemy, be liable to summary execution, and vengeance 
might be taken on his neighbors and neighborhood. Please 
explain your position a Jittle more fully and clearly.— 
Yours, &c., 

A Constant Reaper. 

12, Princes Avenue, Muswell Hill, N. 

January 19th, 1915. 

[We have an open mind on the question of a universal 
physical school training which would, in effect, provide the 
material for a trained service for use in a case of invasion. 
But it must be remembered that in any such case the prime 
defence against invasion is the Navy—which cannot be 
forcibly recruited—and that the advocates of conscription 
would apply it to the case of overseas service, t.¢., to a degree 
and character of compulsion which no modern Government 
contemplates.—Ep., Nation. } 





BRITISH INDUSTRY AND THE ARTS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Will you let me say a word or two on the national 
dye scheme from an unpolitical point of view? Politics 
have become so mystical with dogmas of perfect faith in 
Free Trade and the rest that it would be hopeless to con- 
vince anyone who thinks he has the truth. 

To some of us others, however, it seems a pity and a 
shame—even apart from Germany—to give up a skilled 
industry. How many arts shall we resign? It is suggested 
that that will be settled by “ demand and supply,” but how 
do we know (faith apart) what will be the result? Does it 
not seem likely that countries which quietly give up artistic 
and scientific industries because they are too much bother, 
are forced more and more to fall back on cruder forms of 
labor such as coal digging? The impossible feature of 
“ Protection” as it has been put before us by a political 
party is the fact that it is a method of extracting profits for 
individuals and groups out of the tax-payers. What we 
need is some method which would foster national industries 
as truly national interests. Surely it would be easy, with a 
little ingenuity and good will, to devise some plan of 
Protection without private profit. 

In any case, I cannot understand a nation sacrificing 
an ancient and essential craft ; I would sooner give up music 
and the drama than dyeing.—Yours, &c., 


ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
January 16th, 1915. 


OUR FINANCIAL STRENGTH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I do not wish to enter into the controversy on the 
above subject. My object is merely to beg “ Economist ” to 
choose another nom-de-plume. A correspondent who refers 
to “a Mr. Flux” and confuses Mr. G. Stapylton Barnes of 
the Board of Trade with Mr. G. N. Barnes, M.P., ought not 
to call himself an economist.—Yours, Xc., 

A. G. 


KEPLER AND NEWTON. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Since my letter on “The German Intellect” 
appeared in Tue Nation there has been a wide discussion 
of the subject, and in more than one quarter it has been 
maintained that the name of Kepler is worthy to stand 
beside that of Newton. To hold such an opinion is, to my 
thinking, to lose all sense of proportion. 

To point out that Kepler’s genius was essentially 
German and his methods German, is not to deny him 
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genius, but only the highest imaginative genius, which no 
German man of science has ever possessed. His great work 
in astronomy—I think his only fruitful work—was this: 
He was the first to get a true picture of the planetary system. 
He first saw the planets moving round the sun, each in an 
ellipse, with the sun in one focus of each ellipse, and in 
the same plane with each. The interesting thing, from our 
present point of view, is to notice that he obtained these 
vastly important results by an infinitude of patient observa- 
tions and measurements, for which, be it observed, he alone 
of men possessed adequate measuring instruments. He was 
not a mechanical genius equal to the invention of such 
instruments ; but his master, Tycho Brahe, was; and from 
him Kepler inherited them. It is not extravagant to surmise 
that the possession of the instruments suggested the 
research. Be that as it may, there is no doubt as to the 
use to which he put them. The motions of Mars were, at 
that time of day, the puzzle of the astronomers on account, 
as we know now, of the exceptional ellipticity of his orbit. 
To Mars, then, Kepler directed his instruments. Point by 
point he plotted the curve, which, when plotted with 
sufficient care, could not fail to reveal itself as an ellipse. 
Partly by proof and partly by legitimate inference, he 
extended the law to the other planets. The result was 
invaluable; but at no point did the process call for any 
high exercise of the imagination. 

But vere scire est per causas scire; and, having got so far, 
it was inevitable that Kepler should make his guess at the 
cause. He made his guess, and a fearful and wonderful 
guess it was. In order to account for the revolution of the 
planets, he assumed (what happened to be correct) that the 
sun rotated on his axis; and, throwing out quasi-fibrous 
processes in which the planets were entangled, dragged them 
round as he rotated! It will be seen that Kepler’s scientific 


. imagination was not of a high order. 


The cause (to use popular language) was revealed when, 
with an imaginative grasp never equalled in philosophy, 
Newton identified the familiar force by which an apple falls 
from its tree with that which, remote in space, keeps the 
planets swinging round the sun. 

But his work in astronomy represented but a part of 
Newton’s genius. Among other things, he seems, with the 
possible exception of Archimedes, to have been the greatest 
mathematical genius that ever existed. On one occasion, 
for instance, he solved in twenty-four hours a couple of 
problems that so great a mathematician as Leibnitz had 
puzzled over for six months. The whole episode is dramatic 
in the highest degree. But I must not occupy your space 
further with description of the feats of this astounding 
intellect.—Yours, &c., 

Grorce Hooxuam. 

Willersey, Glos., January 19th, 1915. 


BELGIAN REFUGEES IN ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—England is responding most generously to the 
appeal made for accommodation for Belgian refugees. But 
is this accommodation being given in absolutely the right 
spirit ? 

I recently heard the following: “We have some very 
nice Belgians staying with us ; they are most superior people. 
But think how simply horrid it would have been to have 
had some Flemish-speaking peasants living with one in the 
house!” “The Browns have some Belgians in their house, 
but they had them only on condition that they could part 
with them if they wanted to without giving any reason.” 

This was not said to me by a born snob, but by a most 
kind-hearted lady, who is working for the S.S.F.A. in the 
slums of London. Anyhow, it shows the somewhat prevalent 
but totally wrong spirit in dealing with the refugees. Any 
kindness on our part we should consider as the hospitality 
we are bound to give to a homeless friend rather than as 
relief to a destitute vagrant. 

The case of the Belgian peasants is indeed a difficult one. 
Would it not be possible to board out a certain number in 
country villages, somewhat on the lines of the Children’s 
Country Holiday Fund? They might then get agricultural 
work, such as growing beet, rather than staying in the towns, 
where unemployment has already begun to be felt. Their 





condition in the Alexandra Palace may be fairly good, but 
it savors too much of the Germans in Olympia.—Yours, &c., 
Ronatp H. GuLover. 
School House, Rugby. 





THE PERSIA COMMITTEE. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1r,—The following notes on a recent conversation with a 
well-informed Persian are of general interest at this present 
juncture :— 

The Persian Government declared its intention of maintain- 
ing a strict neutrality during the war. The Turkish troops, how- 
ever, crossed the frontier, alleging their right to do so on the 
ground that Russia had introduced fresh troops into the 
Northern provinces with the intention of attacking Turkey. 

Tabriz, the chief city of the Province of Azerbaijan, has 
been occupied by the Russians, as is well known, for the past 
three years. Shuja-ed-Dowleh (the nominal Persian Governor 
of the town during most of that period) has taken part with the 
Russians, joining their forces with Northern Persian tribesmen 
under his control, and taking from Tabriz Persian batteries and 
ammunition. This action on his part has been, of course, dis- 
avowed by the Persian Government. His action has also been 
disavowed by other Persian tribes in the North, and has led to 
internal border fighting. Shuja-ed-Dowleh has been defeated by 
the Turks, who captured his batteries and ammunition, and his 
present whereabouts is unknown. 

For some days the Turks have been in possession of Tabriz, 
a fact which is now made public by a Reuter’s telegram from 
Petrograd. . 

In the South there has been no violation of Persian Terri- 
tory either by the English or the Turks. 

The war has resulted in further injury to Fersia’s financial 
position. It is believed that the Government has asked for one 
year’s moratorium, so far as the loans granted during recent 
years by Russia and England are concerned, and has further 
asked for a small advance from the two Governments. : In view 
of the fact that Persia’s revenues are handicapped not only by 
the war but also that, in consequence of the Russian occupation 
of Northern Persia, the Persian Treasury has been deprived of 
all revenues from the North, it would seem only an act of justice 
to grant this request. 

The Mejlis, the Persian Parliament, is now sitting, and 
Ministers, in all their public declarations, have laid stress on the 
determination of Persia to maintain the strictest neutrality. They 
have also taken steps to impress this determination on the popu- 
lations of the outlying provinces by proclamations and by official 
communications to the Persian press.—Yours, &c., 

FREDERICK WHELEN, Hon. Secretary. 

7, Chester Place, Regent’s Park. 

January 14th, 1915. 

F.S.—To-day’s telegrams indicate that Shuja-ed-Dowleh is 

now at Tiflis—F. W. 





Poetrp. 


TREASURE RE-TROVE. 


Berore Love in his golden net entwined 
My faltering and amazéd feet, those eyes 
Were closed to Earth and her sweet mysteries— 

For only the blind Boy can heal the blind ; 

But now she stands unveiled, and now I find 
What lyric splendor in each pebble lies 
Discreetly hidden from the year-worn wise 

Till pitiful Love gives back the child-like mind. 


For none but Love can chase the mist away 
From the grey treasures, Dear, which once—ah, 
when? 
Your hands and mine caressed in happy play 
Till angels put them by, whispering: ‘‘ And then 
Some day in a far world of mournful years 
We shall restore you these to stay your tears.”’ 


Jitu D’ ALADORE. 
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Che Gorld of Books. 


Tue “ Nation” Orrice, THurspay Nicur. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Home of the Blizzard: Being the Story of the Australian 
Antarctic Expedition.” By Sir Douglas Mawson. (Heine- 
mann. 2 vols. 36s. net.) 

“Germany, France, Rugsia, and Islam.” By 
Treitschke. (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“ Musicians of To-Day.”” By Romain Rolland. 
M. Blaiklock. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“‘Behind the Scenes in the Terror.” By Hector Fleischmann. 
(Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Heinrich von 


Translated by 


“The Lower Amazon.” By Algot Lange. (Putnam. 10s. 6d. net.) 

““The Challenge of Facts, and Other Essays.” By W. G. Sumner. 
(Oxford University Press. 10s. net.) 

“The Environment of Early Christianity.” By S. Angus. (Duck- 
worth. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“The German Army in War.” By A. Hilliard Atteridge. (Methuen. 
ls. net.) 

“The Afrikander Rebellion.” By J. K. O’Connor. (Allen & 
Unwin. 1s. net.) 

“Columbine.” By Viola Meynell. (Secker. 6s.) 

* * . 


Booxs that have a direct or indirect bearing on the war 
hold a large place in such spring announcement lists as have 
already been issued. Messrs. Cassell, for instance, in addi- 
tion to a strong list of novels, have in preparation several 
volumes of this type. One of them, Count Axel von 
Schwering’s ‘“ The Berlin Court of William II.,” promises to 
make public a number of confidential documents and letters 
that throw fresh light upon German policy. Its author, who 
is one of those Germans opposed to the ideal of world- 
dominion, deals at some length with the relations between 
the Kaiser and the Crown Prince, the part played by the firm 
of Krupps, and the activities of such men as Prince von 
Bulow, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, Admiral von Tirpitz, and 
others who have helped to mould the policy of the Empire. 

* * * 

Mr. STEPHEN GRAHAM is undoubtedly one of the two or 
three British writers whose books about Russia command 
attention, and in “ Russia and the World,’’ also announced 
by Messrs. Cassell, he discusses a number of problems—the 
future of Poland, the position of the Jews, the possible 
Russian occupation of Constantinople and its results, the 
future of Palestine, the financial and social consequences of 
the prohibition of vodka—that are just now of first-rate im- 
portance. He has had exceptional opportunities of realizing 
the significance of the war from the Russian point of view, 
and he gives an eye-witness’s account of the popular feeling 
in various districts during the days of mobilization and of 
early fighting. 

* * x 

AnoTHER book to be issued by the same firm is Sir 
Evelyn Wood’s “History of our Fighting Services.” It 
contains a study of all the great campaigns in British history, 
and shows how past experience has contributed to the present 
efficiency of our Army and Navy. It is difficult to think of 
anybody who could write on such a subject with more 
authority than Sir Evelyn Wood. He is one of our most 
distinguished living soldiers, his recollections of active 
service go back as far as the Crimea and the Indian Mutiny, 
and he is the author of at least one standard military text- 
book. 

oe * * 

A criTIcaL biography of Mr. Edward Carpenter has been 
written by Mr. Edward Lewis, and will be one of the books 
published by Messrs. Methuen in the early spring. It will 
contain a systematic exposition of Mr. Carpenter’s teaching, 
together with some personal touches which are only possible 
from the pen of an intimate friend. 

= x * 

THE current number of “The Yale Review” —a 
quarterly which gives special attention to literary criticism— 
contains a rather grudging appreciation of ‘Southey as Poet 
and Historian” by Professor Lounsbury. The article 
begins with the question, “Does anybody now read 
Southey’s poetry?” evidently, like the Latin grammars, 
expecting a negative answer, and Professor. Lounsbury 
draws attention to the absence of modern editions of 
Southey’s works. This absence is not quite so complete 





as Professor Lounsbury seems to believe. Professor Dowden 
edited a selection from the poems for “ The Golden Treasury ” 
series, and only a year or two ago an almost complete edition 
was done for “ The Oxford Poets’’ by Mr. M. H. FitzGerald. 
Still, it is undoubted that Southey’s verse is to 
day less read either than he hoped or his contemporaries 
believed would be the case. As signs of the high 
opinion general during his lifetime, one can point 
to Landor’s continual praise, or to Scott’s equal admiration. 
“T am not such an ass,” wrote the latter, in 1813, ‘as not 
to know that you are my better in poetry, though I have had 
(probably but for a time) the tide of popularity in my favor.” 
Southey himself shared this view to the full. When “The 
Curse of Kehama” was published, he wrote to his brother: 
“ Every generation will afford me some half-dozen admirers 
of it, and the everlasting column of Dante’s fame does not 
stand on a wider basis.” And of “ Roderick,’’ he wrote: 
“The poem is of far too high a character to become popular 
till time has made it so.” 
* # + 

As a writer of prose, Southey has a more secure reputa- 
tion, though Professor Lounsbury holds that his style is “ by 
no means deserving of the laudation sometimes bestowed upon 
it.” He is particularly severe on Southey’s attempts at 
humor. “ The drollery of Southey is one of the most depres- 
sing things in literature. It excites a distrust in human 
nature, almost a sense of shame, that anything so pre- 
posterous could ever have been mistaken for facetiousness by 
any civilized man, still more by a man of high order of 
ability.” In spite of Southey’s own exalted opinion of his 
longer historical works, and of that queer miscellany ‘‘ The 
Doctor,”’ they probably find few readers to-day, and they 
certainly fall by Professor Lounsbury’s test, for they have 
not been reprinted. But the biographies of Nelson and 
Wesley will keep his name alive. Everybody will remember 
Byron’s flagellation of Southey in the dedication of “ Don 
Juan” and in “ The Vision of Judgment.”’ 

“He had written much blank verse and blanker prose, 

And more of both than anybody knows.” 
Nevertheless the most discriminating judgment of Southey 
that was made by any of his contemporaries is to be found 
in one of Byron’s letters :— 

‘“‘ Southey I have not seen much of. His appearance is 
epic ; and he is the only existing entire man of letters. All the 
others have some pursuit annexed to their authorship. His 
manners are mild, but not those of a man of the world, and 
his talents of the first order. His prose is perfect. Of his 
poetry there are various opinions; there is, perhaps, too 
much of it for the present generation; posterity will prob- 
ably select. He has passages equal to anything. At present 
he has a party but no public—except for his prose writings. 
The life of Nelson is beautiful.” 

* * * 

One of the many services which American scholarship 
is doing for English literature, is that it gives biographers 
to a number of forgotten writers who have otherwise found 
scant notice outside of the pages of biographical dictionaries. 
The only biographies of John Dennis and of Aaron Hill—to 
take two typical examples—are those by Dr. Paul and Miss 
Brewster, both of Columbia University, and I now see that 
Professor Henry Burd, of the University of Illinois, is at 
work on a full account of the life and work of Joseph Ritson. 
Ritson’s bitter temper in controversy as well as 
his vegetarianism, made him ridiculous in the eyes of 
his contemporaries, but he did much valuable work in editing 
our ballad literature. His notions of textual purity were far 
in advance of his age, and his strictures on Johnson, Steevens, 
Joseph Warton, and Percy were not without justification. 
Lockhart calls him “a narrow-minded, sour, and dogmatical 
little word-catcher,” who added to his other crimes that “ he 
hated the very name of a Scotsman.” Scott was more 
tolerant, and lamented the death of “the learned cabbage- 
eater.”” “Poor Ritson is no more,” he wrote to Ellis. “ All 
his vegetable soups and puddings have not been able to avert 
the evil day. It must be worth while to inquire who 
has got his manuscripts—I mean his own notes and writings. 
The ‘ Life of Arthur’ for example must contain many curious 
facts and quotations, which the poor defunct had the power 
of assembling to an astonishing degree, without being able 
to combine anything like a narrative, or even to deduce one 


useful inference.” PENGUIN. 
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Reviews. 


MR. BLUNT’S COLLECTED POEMS. 
‘‘The Poetical Works of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt.” (Mac- 


millan. 2 vols. 15s. net.) 


Tue question, How much experience is good for a poet? is 
one of those that can never be settled. Without putting the 
poet on a par with the invalid, the question is nevertheless 
of the same order as that troublesome one, whether medicine 
has done a man good or not; evidently, you never can tell 
how he would have fared without the medicine. Very grave 
doctors have doubted whether it is the drugs that cure or 
the simple lying abed and the cautious eating. Just so it 
may be doubted whether any extraordinary experience is 
needed to set the poet’s inspiration firmly on its legs ; simple, 
everyday matters may be just as efficacious. For the poet is 
under no obligation to reproduce his experience in his art. 
He may do that or not, just as his nature suggests; it is 
his own affair altogether. The real function of experience in 
a poet’s life is not to supply him with subjects, but simply 
to deepen and invigorate his consciousness, his sense of life, 
his response to the significance of things. And it is one of 
the eminent faculties of the poet that a little thing will often 
io as much for him asa big thing. By this we have no notion 
of disparaging outright the possible value to a poet of signal 
and rousing experiences (as they look to common men) ; they 
may be of the greatest value, but just as certainly they may 
be utterly superfluous. They may even endanger the success 
of his art. Too much experience may be as bad for him as 
too little. In two ways: first, and most simply, it is apt to 
substitute tumult for depth of living. Fine poetry means 
dedication ; and a life full of great experience may deprive a 
man both of the inclination and the mere time for the studied 
concentration required by poetry. Secondly, the mind’s 
profound reaction to experience is liable to become blunt and 
worn under excessive stimulus. 

The poetry of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt has long been known— 
by repute, at any rate—as the conspicuous type for our day 
of poetry actuated by a life of great and notable experiences. 
And unmistakably it shows the good qualities we should 
expect such poetry to show. It is clear and downright and 
sincere ; above all, it is governed by the common sense which 
comes from vivid acquaintance with realities. These are 
very important things; nowhere more important than in 
poetry. But they are not the soul of poetry. According to 
the theory which makes actual experience the first thing 
necessary to the poet, they ought to suffice—-assuming, of 
course, that there is a poet to start off with. Mr. Blunt 
unquestionably does start off with the special instincts and 
faculties of the poet; but the qualities which, in addition to 
those, his great practical experience of life gives him do not 
suffice to make his poetry quite first-rate. Something else 
was required, and that something is lacking ; and we believe 
we can say, without impertinence, that it is lacking because 
of the great place experience has taken in his life. What, in 
fact, the world of practical affairs has gained from him has 
been poetry’s loss. If a single word may indicate the scarcely 
definable, subtle something which is lacking in Mr. Blunt’s 
verse—the something which is the differentia of first-rate 
poetry from everything else in the world—that word must 
be just this—distinction. Now, distinction means perfect 
command over technique; and while native talent may 
begin that command, it is not to be completed without 
laborious and enthusiastic study. It is, of course, con- 
ceivable that a man might not be precluded by a life of full 
experience from intense study of poetic technique; but the 
general rule must be the other way round. Mr. Blunt’s 
poetry seems to fall in with the general rule. It is not 
merely that his life has left him insufficient time for the 
prolonged study of craftsmanship, but also, we should say, 
that the external activities of his life have rather suppressed 
his inclination for it. This is only natural; Mr. Blunt’s life 
has provided him with affairs which he, in common with the 
vast majority of sensible men, must rate a good deal higher 
in the scale of excitement than experiments in poetic devices. 
Only, poetry may, in some cases, demand even the sacrifice 
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of such altruistic excitements as Mr. Blunt has sought. At 
any rate, Mr. Blunt’s poetry reads like the work of a highly 
gifted man who has not, in this particular department, made 
the most of his gifts. And we believe that he himself, on a 
certain occasion, wished his poetry to be regarded as the 
unstudied parergon of a life whose deepest self-realization 
lay in another direction; in what direction Mr. Blunt's 
splendid services to civilization and public honor make it 
superfluous to specify. 

Of course, we are judging Mr. Blunt’s poetry by a high 
standard ; but, indeed, it is not worth while judging poetry 
at all otherwise. We are very far from suggesting that these 
two volumes are not worth reading. They are extraordinarily 


well worth reading, if only for the fact that they are through- 


out charged with an unusually candid and stimulating per- 
sonality, expressed through a great range of feelings, from the 
pleasant, whimsical cynicism of the early sonnets :— 


‘‘There is no pleasure in the world so sweet 
As, being wise, to fall at folly’s feet ’’ ;— 


to the clear-sighted political indignation of poems like “ The 
Canon of Aughrim” or “Satan Absolved.” In the latter 
poem, indeed, the indignation is more than political; and 
the way its comprehensive moral denunciation of the white 
races is set forth is a good instance of another quality which 
does much to keep the reader’s interest active. This is Mr. 
Blunt’s intellectual management of his material. But it is 
ingenious rather than philosophical ; the Deity, for instance, 
in “Satan Absolved” has not been philosophically 
thought out, but is a device of ingenuity—a lay-figure 
cleverly placed in a somewhat stiff attitude, designed merely 
to receive the drapery of Mr. Blunt’s speculations, and to 
give Satan an excuse for talking; though certainly, as the 
result of this ingenuity, Satan is moved to talk extremely 
well. The skill with which Mr. Blunt’s intellect manipulates 
his material is always engaging, and sometimes very amusing, 
particularly in “ The Bride of the Nile,” a play which makes 
the Roman occupation of Egypt a malicious parallel for the 
British. But this agreeable skill does not cut very deep. 
Usually, as in the other two plays—“ Fand,” a version of a 
splendid Irish legend, and “The Little Left Hand,” a 
fantastical political affair—it presents the subject in clear 
and striking outline, just as it has been first seized by an 
exceptionally lucid intellect. But nothing beyond this first 
intellectual grasp of the matter is given us; the matter is 
not worked out ; its possibilities remain still only attractive 
possibilities. The labor of thinking down into a subject has 
been refused, and the surface, though well wrought itself, 
commonly hides some confusion. So it is, too, with the 
details of technique. In the three plays and a few other 
poems, for instance, Mr. Blunt had the idea of using 
rhymed alexandrines. This was an interesting notion, and 
is still interesting in its execution. But Mr. Blunt has not 
thought out the peculiar kind of rhythm English alexandrines 
ought to aim at. He perceives that free substitution— 
trisyllabic feet for disyllabic—will be necessary, but has not 
discovered a governing movement for his verse; the move- 
ment is frequently clumsy, and when it is most satisfying, 
we find that it has unconsciously slipped into the fine old 
jingle of the “ fourteener.”” In much the same way, the early 
sonnets do not greatly trouble themselves about sonnet-form ; 
if the form is likely to prove difficult, Mr. Blunt adds one, 
two, or three lines, and has his say out. The special pleasure 
which the form of the sonnet gives is the one thing which 
compensates for its tyranny ; and Mr. Blunt is apt to make 
wilful sacrifice of this pleasure without achieving real free- 
dom. No poet who had seriously studied his art could so 
cheerfully fall between two stools. 

But these early sonnets—the “Esther” series, and the 
more popular, though not altogether superior, “ Love Sonnets 
of Proteus’’—are certainly very charming poems. Their 
honesty is conspicuous, whether in passion or gaiety ; and 
equally so is the vivid reality of their substance. It is here, 
too, that we are most likely to find those lucky strokes to 
which poetry, however artless, is always liable—moments of 
burning intensity in which instinct suddenly understands 
how to supply everything that study and craftsmanship can 
provide. As a specimen of these lucky strokes, we quote a 


Sonnet as near perfection as may be, for all that its rhyming 
is heterodox :— 
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“T love not thy perfections. When I hear 

Thy beauty blazoned, and the common tongue 
Cheapening with vulgar praise a lip, an ear, 

A cheek that I have prayed to;—when among 
Che loud world’s gods my god is noised and sung, 
Her wit applauded, even her taste, her dress, 
Her each dear hidden marvel lightly flung 

At the world’s feet and stripped to nakedness— 
Then I despise thy beauty utterly, 

Crying, ‘Be these your gods, O Israel!’ 

And I remember that on such a day 

I found thee with eyes bleared and cheeks all pale, 
And lips that trembled to a voiceless cry, 

And that thy bosom in my bosom lay.”’ 

We can think of no Elizabethan poet who would not have 
envied Mr. Blunt the authorship of that sonnet. And it is 
in this part of his poems that Mr. Blunt’s Eastern experi- 
ences frequently appear in adequate language; for it is 
curious how easily Mr. Blunt’s poetry fails to react to the 
evident splendor of his memories. There is nothing like 
failure but a superb success in these lines : — 

“How the earth burns! Each pebble underfoot 

Is as a living thing with power to wound. 

The white sand quivers, and the footfall mute 

Of the slow camels strikes but gives no sound, 

As though they walked on flame, not solid ground.” 
But the particular kind of failure, to which that is such a 
notable exception, is all of a piece with the general fault 
which pervades Mr. Blunt’s poetry; it is its insufficient 
technique. The technique is sound as far as it goes; it 
makes few mistakes. But it does not go far enough ; it does 
not go as far as distinction. The poet has not learned to 
command the magic of words; and words do not, in conse- 
quence, give him of their best ; they do not, except by flashes, 
serve him with their inmost and most secret power. Both 
in matter and in manner, his poetry is of the nature of im- 
provization; brilliant, lucid, proceeding from a vigorous 
mind and a personality rich by nature and rich in experience, 
but nevertheless improvized poetry. This is true even of the 
important and very remarkable translations from the Arabic. 
They do indeed naturalize among us an extremely interesting 
body of Oriental poetry. But put them beside FitzGerald, 
and you will see at once what these versions lack ; they lack 
the vivid life of words which is, for poetry, distinction; and 
that is a thing which, if it is to be continuously achieved, 
demands close and dedicated study. In sum, we may say 
of Mr. Blunt’s poems that in them the spirit of poetry has 
had the most favorable opportunity that could be imagined 
of doing all it can accomplish when it has been compelled 


to stop short of deliberated and passionately concentrated 
art. 
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TRADITIONS. 


By G. E. BUTLER. (Murray. 3s. 6d. 
Ir is the business of thinkers to trace the course and the 
fortunes of principles in the history of politics, and the result 
is often to give an impression of consistent and reasoned 
policy that is scarcely true to life. Is there such a thing as 
a Tory Tradition, or a Liberal Tradition, or a Whig 
Tradition? We can associate a definite tradition with the 
Manchester School or the Philosonhical Radicals, for a school 
is essentially the nursery and the home of a tradition or a 
settled and definite theory of politics. But a political party 
is a body of men that exists to act rather than to teach, and 
though over a definite and limited period of time, or, again, 
over a definite and limited field of policy, it may follow 
particular principles, it is only in this restricted sense that 
we can speak of its tradition or its inheritance of doctrine. 
We may say, for example, that a general bias in favor of 
self-government is the Liberal tradition in foreign and 
colonial policy, and that, as a rule, a reluctance to concede 
self-government has been a mark of Tory policy. Taking this 
broad principle, we may find an affinity between the ideas 
of a Liberal in the days of Fox, of a Liberal in the days of 
Gladstone, and a Liberal in our own times, and the debates 
on Home Rule in 1913 may be compared with the debates in 
Grattan’s Parliament in 1782. We may again find some 
reconciling formula to cover such different policies as the 
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policy of a Liberal like John Bright and the policy of a 
Liberal like Mr. Lloyd George. Professor Hobhouse and 
Mr. Lyon Blease have worked out the development of a wider 
significance and a larger theatre for the earlier principles of 
a Liberalism which sought and seeks “to set free the indi- 
vidual from existing social bonds, and to procure him liberty 
of growth.” But politics are not the clear and dramatic 
application of pure and crystal truth; they are a world of 
compromises, in which ideas and circumstances act or react 
on each other, and the working principles of parties at any 
given moment are in part, at all events, the result of events 
and of the pressure of interests. 

Mr. Butler has grouped together four lectures on Boling- 
broke, Burke, Disraeli, and Salisbury, in a volume to which 
he gives the title of the “Tory Tradition.” It is his aim, 
as he explains in the preface, to show that Toryism stands 
for something more profound than the misgivings and the 
prepossessions of property. So far he will carry everyone 
except the most ignorant and bitter of partisans. But after 
reading his interesting and suggestive sketches, we are not 
quite convinced that any very clear continuity of idea is to 
be traced through the teaching of these four statesmen. On 
the surface, there would seem to be some violence in putting 
these men together as partners in a common tradition. In 
his account of Disraeli, Mr. Butler sums up his tirades 
against the Venetian oligarchy of the great Whig families. 
Who was the most thorough-going and fanatical supporter of 
that oligarchy if it was not Burke? Bolingbroke looked to a 
Patriot King to save the nation from the power ofthe nobles. 
3urke wanted to give the nobles as much powér as possible. 
Again, Disraeli is praised by Mr. Butler for rejecting the 
abstract doctrines of Free Trade. Burke, though he threw 
those doctrines over when he wanted to attack Pitt (for which 
he was severely handled by Mr. Butler’s fourth prophet, 
Lord Salisbury), laid down the doctrine of laissez faire in its 
grossest form when rejecting the proposal for a minimum 
wage for agricultural laborers. It was Burke himself who 
declared that it was impossible for the employer to oppress 
the employed, because the greater his greed, the more care- 
ful would he be to keep the people whom he employed well 
and happy. We may all admire the power and the eloquence 
with which he ridiculed the theorists and the logicians of 
the French Revolution, but did any of them lay down a more 
abstract principle than this, and did any of them teach an 
a priori doctrine more fatal to the society that was plunging 
into the Industria] Revolution? Again, Mr. Butler describes 
Disraeli as looking to a combination of some central force 
like the monarchy and the enfranchised poor for the rescue 
of society from the selfish oligarchy of the well-to-do and the 
respectable. In other words, Disraeli wanted to rescue 
England from the very classes to whom Burke wanted to 
commit the State. In his brilliant dialogue on “ Toryism,”’ 
Mr. Feiling speaks of Burke as a converted Whig, and adds 
that the doctrines that the converted Whigs brought into 
the Tory Party are its greatest danger. 


And if it is difficult to reconcile Burke and 
Disraeli, it is not much easier to reconcile Disraeli 
and Salisbury. There is surely a fundamental differ- 


ence between them. Disraeli had no dread or dis- 
like of democracy, whereas dread of democracy was the 
one constant element in Salisbury’s character. Disraeli was 
all for dash and adventure, and he believed that he could 
fire the democracy with his ideas of Empire ; Salisbury had 
the feeling about democracy which you find in a certain kind 
of classical scholar steeped in the impressions of the demo- 
cratic State in “The Republic.’’ Read his articles in the 
“ Quarterly Review ’’: ‘“ Moderation, especially in the matter 
of territory, has never been characteristic of democracy. 
Wherever it has had free play, in the ancient world or the 
modern, in the old hemisphere or the new, a thirst for 
Empire and a readiness for aggressive war has always marked 
it.” Salisbury’s career was largely the continued effort to 
make the effects of Disraeli’s great democratic adventure 
as harmless as possible. Caution, moderation, a certain 
almost cynical distrust of the emotions and the judgment of 
the mass of men; those were his characteristic qualities 
Disraeli, the novelist, preached courage, action, the drastic 
handling of the abuses created by the government of a small 
and powerful class. 
a less 


As a politician, he was content with 


vigorous programme; but he was like his 


never 
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successor—a defensive statesman, chiefly concerned to avert | 


change. The truth surely is that there were two Tory 
traditions, and that Disraeli had little in common with Eldon 
and Castlereagh, on the one side, or Salisbury on the other, 
except that they were all opposed to the Whigs and to the 
Liberals, and to any theory of rights that was advanced by 
Radical logic. 

Mr. Butler’s felicitous and scholarly essays do not 
counteract the impression that it was the force of circum- 
stances rather than a common inspiration that made Disraeli 
and Salisbury leaders of the same party. But he suggests 
that there is one fundamental idea common to his four 
Tories—respect for the rights of lawful expectation. In the 
name of this principle, it would no doubt be possible to 
associate the opposition to the Licensing Bill with Pitt’s pro- 
posal to compensate the Borough owners. This right was 
only recognized as an active and important principle so long 
as it concerned the richer classes, and Whigs were not less 
eager, as a rule, than Tories in its defence. Perhaps, then, 
Mr. Butler might claim that a principle which seemed sacred 
to the old governing families was put by Burke on a philo- 
sophical basis, and became the answer of the Tories to the 
theory of the rights of man. 





A GREAT THEOLOGIAN. 


“The Life of Robert Flint, D.D.” By DonaLp MaAcMILLAN. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. net.) 


In the attempts which have been made in some 
quarters to belittle the contributions of Germany to 
human learning, not much has been said about theology. In 
that department, at any rate, the work of the Germans has 
been of high quality, and, in spite of certain charac- 
teristic defects, has laid us all under a debt which cannot be 
either ignored or despised. At the same time, there has 
been too much readiness to grant them a monopoly of theo- 
logical scholarship. The contempt which their work once 
excited has been succeeded by an equally unreasonable 
adulation, and one good result of the present distress will be 
a restoration of the balance and a‘ new perspective. It may 
be hoped that this will lead to a more just appreciation of 
the theological work of Scotsmen during the last few genera- 
tions. From the days of Erskine and McLeod Campbell to 
the present time, the Scottish Churches have made contri- 
butions to theological scholarship of a very fine order. 
With German thoroughness they have combined a deep 
religious feeling, and their perfervidum ingeniwm has given 
to their work a peculiar vitality and attractiveness. 

Of the long roll of great names which might be cited in 
support of this contention, none stands out more boldly than 
that of Robert Flint. The son of an Annandale shepherd, he 
became a minister in the Church of Scotland, and won his 
way by hard study and strong thinking, first to the professor- 
ship of Moral Philosophy in St. Andrew’s University, and 
thence to the Chair of Divinity at Edinburgh. This position 
he retained for the rest of his active life, and in it won fame 
and influence far outside the borders of his own Church. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
his contribution to constructive theological thought. He 
came to his life work at a time of great spiritual and intel- 
lectual unrest, the stress of which was very keenly felt in 
Scotland, and he furnished just that steadying element that 
was most needed. At St. Andrew’s he had made himself 
famous by the publication of his ‘‘ Philosophy of History,” 
a work of wide sweep and immense erudition, which earned 
for him quite a reputation in learned circles on the Continent. 
But in Edinburgh he gave himself mainly to theology, and 
produced works which have for long been indispensable to 
the armory of every defender of the Faith. His “ Theism,” 
“ Antitheistic Theories,” and ‘“ Agnosticism,” though now 
perhaps somewhat old-fashioned, both in their language and 
objective, are still among the best available text-books on 
the subject. Flint was a scholar to his finger-tips, an 
omnivorous reader, with a discriminating and retentive 
memory, and great powers of literary expression and analysis. 
He was, too, a born theologian, whose native piety illumined 
all his work and gave him persuasive power over other minds. 
At the same time, he was a fearless thinker, with a strong 
faith in human reason, and an unusual] readiness to accept 


” 


new light, even from unexpected quarters. As a man, he 
was singularly modest and retiring, incapable of any un- 
worthy ambition, and with a single-hearted devotion to good 
causes. It was no wonder, then, that he won the confidence 
and enthusiasm of many generations of students. He 
inspired them with something of his own ardor, both for 
preaching and theology, and left them an example of virile 
speech and honest thinking such as could hardly be sur- 
passed. His influence in his own Church was unbounded, 
and he left it in every respect broader and freer than he 
found it. 

That the life of such a man should be written was inevit- 
able. It will appeal to a wide circle of those who knew him 
and his work, both in Scotland and in the regions beyond. 
But we doubt whether it will have any wide general interest. 
Dr. Macmillan has done the work well in many respects, but 
he has been hampered by certain limitations in his subject, 
and his tone is too uniformly eulogistic. Flint’s life moved, 
after all, in a rather narrow groove, and the atmosphere of 
kirk and university, in which the book is drenched, is apt 
to be a little oppressive to those who live in a larger world. 
The author, too, has embodied in his work whole chapters 
of exposition and criticism by other writers—e.g., Professor 
Wenley of Michigan, Professor W. P. Paterson, and Dr. 
Lindsay. Valuable as these contributions are, they involve 
a certain amount of inevitable repetition, and tend to mar 
the unity of the whole. The result is a rather ponderous 
volume, such as will appeal to the inner circle of the elect 
rather than to the multitude. After this criticism, it is only 
fair to say that Dr. Macmillan’s treatment of Flint’s per- 
sonality and private life is admirable in its insight, 
sympathy, and delicacy of touch. It was the life of a 
student, and largely without incident; but Flint’s relations 
with his family and his sister—for he never married—were 
altogether beautiful. He had, too, a host of friends who 
will recognize the truthfulness of the impression here given 
of a most attractive and loyal soul. Though always a con- 
vinced adherent of the Established Church, Flint was at the 
same time a passionate advocate of freedom, both spiritual 
and ecclesiastical. There are many indications in the 
volume before us that he did not find the position 
altogether easy to maintain. On this point, Professor W. P. 
Paterson writes (p. 308) :— 

“‘As a fact the strength of his work lay in his gift of 
luminous exposition and in his analytical and critical power, 
rather than in the number and weight of his positive con- 
tributions to dogmatic thought. The reason of this limita- 
tion is partly to be sought in his intellectual equipment. 
But account hae also to be taken of the fact that he did his 
work under confessional conditions, which were indeed 
tolerable for him in virtue of his robust faith in Revelation 
and in its record, and also of his intense evangelical convic- 
tions, but which also were not easily compatible with his 
intense conviction that the function of ecclesiastical 
authority is to qualify for freedom, and that no bounds 
may be set by a purely ecclesiastical tradition to the course 
of theological progress. He himself emphatically declared, 
loyal as he was to the substance of the Catholic faith and 
of the evangelical system, that the cultivation of Theology 
ought to be carried on under conditions of absolute 
freedom.”’ 

To this conclusion he was, no doubt, assisted by his own 
reading of the history and meaning of the Establishment in 
Scotland, which had about it some rather remarkable 
features. Flint was a strong believer in the national 
“recognition ” of religion, and thought that it could be best 
secured by the Establishment of a Church, and that it was 
only through establishment that a Church could secure real 
spiritual independence. He’ writes, for example (p. 384) :- 


“The Free Church is under the control of the civil 
courte of this country, both as regards doctrine and dis- 
cipline, in a sense and to an extent which the Church of 
Scotland is not. In a case either of doctrine or discipline 
any person who deems that he has been unconstitutionally 
dealt with by the Free Church can bring either her creed 
or procedure under the review or control of the civil 
magistrate. From this subjection there is no possible 
escape. A hundred successive disruptions, although they 
might allow of a hundred changes of her constitution, would 
not take her a step nearer freedom. She can only find 
deliverance from what she has often called Erastian depend 
ence on the civil courts by having jurisdiction within proper 
limits duly secured to her own courts by statute law.”’ 
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Questions 
to those who 
employ male servants 


I. AVE you a Butler, Groom, 
Chauffeur, Gardener, or 
Gamekeeper serving you 

who at this moment should be 
serving your King and Country ? 


2. Have you a man serving at 
| your table who should be 
| serving a gun ? 


3. Have you a man digging your 
garden who should be digging 
trenches ? 


4. Have you a man driving your 
car who should be driving a 
transport wagon ? 


5. Have you a man preserving 
your game who should be 
helping to preserve your 
Country ? 








A great responsibility rests on 

you. Will you sacrifice your 

personal convenience for your 
Country’s need ? 


Ask your men to enlist TO-DAY. 





The address of the nearest 
Recruiting Office can be 
obtained at any Post Office. 


God Save the King. 
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This leads to the paradoxical conclusion that State 
Establishment of religion is the only means of avoiding 
Erastianism. Flint hopes that the Established and non- 
Established Churches of Scotland may find a bond of union 
in the principle of national religion ; but he insists that the 
only way to secure this principle is by a State Establish- 
ment. There is, however, a higher and better way, and his 
language on the subject is so generous and finely tempered 
that it is difficult to believe that he would ever have proved 
irreconcilable. In this, as in other matters, Flint did a 
work of mediation and reconstruction that will continue to 
bear fruit for many days to come. 

In addition to the books previously mentioned, Flint 
wrote a fine monograph on the Italian philosopher, Vico, 
another on “ Historical Philosophy in France,” and a large 
volume on “ Socialism,” which is one of the most balanced 
and exhaustive studies of the subject in our language. He 
also contributed a great number of articles to various learned 
publications, among which those on Theology and Theism in 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” stand out as among the best 
things of their kind. These all serve to show the grasp of his 
mind and the breadth of his intellect. His work is always 
sound and marked by insight and ripe scholarship. To him 
both philosophy and theology were very live subjects, and he 
was entirely successful in his ambition to make them live for 


others. 





. 


A SPRIGHTLY COMMISSIONER. 


‘And that Reminds Me.” By STaNLEY W. Coxon. (Lane. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


Att “personal reminiscences ’’ are, in greater or less 
degree, monuments to personal egoism, and it very much 
depends on the quality of the book whether we call that 
egoism, vanity, or individuality. Some readers may be 
seduced by Mr. Coxon’s incomparable naiveté of self- 
consciousness, his coquetries with our language, his “Eh! 
whats?’’ and “I don’t thinks”; his voluminous annals of 
his appendicitis, of the injury to his foot, of his wife, of his 
sister-in-law, of his jokes and his friends’ jokes, to remark- 
ing: “ There is a robust and fanciful personality dashing 
aside the formalisms of military and official life.’”” Others— 
well, let us have a look at the book. 

Mr. Coxon begins it by telling us that though he is now 
“in the sere and yellow,’’ he was feeling “as fit as the 
proverbial fiddle” until he was suddenly struck down by 
illness before he could play his afternoon round of golf. 
Convalescent again, he rides, on the persuasion of his wife, 
full tilt into the retrospect of his picaresque career. But, 
hold !—there is yet another prelude, a touch of genealogy, in 
the course of which Mr. Coxon tells us that his father was 
‘ private secretary to three successive dukes,’”’ and his mother 
one of the “belles of Jersey.”” In 1875, he entered the 
merchant service as a midshipman. Unfortunately, the 
duties were not always equivalent to his station, nor the com- 
pany always select. Indeed, at one time, we “ young sprigs 
of the aristocracy ” were compelled, for very pride, to refuse 
to carry out an order “ we considered degrading.’’ However, 
it was “an exception,” in the Service, “ to find a man who 
was not a gentleman born and bred.” He soon got tired of 


this life, and, failing to secure an appointment with Stanley’s | 


expedition to Africa, which was just as well, as Stanley had 
not “a good word to say for any member of the expedition 
except himself,’’ he joined the Royal Indian Marine Service, 
and commanded the “ Nancowry”’ in its periodic trips among 
the penal settlements of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 
But shipowners are a cheeseparing and pettifogging race, and 
Mr. Coxon wandered to Burma as an assistant-superintendent 
of police. In the war of 1885, he passed his time hunting 
Dacoits (in the intervals of balls, gymkhanas, polo, and their 
concomitant jokes). His career at this time made a notable 
stride, for he actually supervised the public execution (before 
thousands of his adherents) of the Setkya Mintha. Later, on 
account of ill-health, he was transferred to India as the 
Deputy-Commissioner of Chanda, in the Central Provinces. 
In spite of racing, polo, big-game shooting, and an appalling 
dearth of “nighties ’’ on his wedding-night, he does seem to 
have felt the devastating tragedy of the great famine of 
1900-01, and to have done his utmost to alleviate the suffer 
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ings of the people. Then, after a long, long way of descrip- 
tions of Indian litigation, of his sister-in-law’s visit, of being 
bitten in the foot by a panther, of the remedies applied to 
it (pp. 300-319), and of chapter-headings, with context like 
this :— 


“The Race Meeting at Jubbulpore—I score four wins eut 
of six events—The Marble Rocks and the Bees—Sir John 
Hewitt’s Gymkhana—I take part in the Cockade Fight—The 
Syce’s letter to his master—Another from a Babu—We bag 
our biggest panther—Our third nurse joins us in camp— 
And yet a fourth—”’ 


we arrive at last at the Tipperary of his being invalided 
home, and a final retirement from the strenuous cares of 
office. 

But this summary is the merest skeleton of Mr. Coxon’s 
bulky material. He more than compensates for his lack of 
infinite variety by a surplus of infinite digression. There 
are little homilies on our need for conscription and on the 
decadence of the Babus : — 


‘Were the British to leave India to-morrow, not one of 
them would be left alive long enough to state that he was 
the son of his mother (note the Celticism!). But so pam- 
pered and spoilt have these Babus become under our régime, 
that they have entirely lost all sense of proportion, and 
their one aim and object is now, for some strange reason or 
other, to vilify and insult the people who have protected 
them for so long.” 


There are still other divagations to prevent the reader 
from being over-much oppressed by Mr. Coxon's weighty 
records. It is like a revue. There are numerous portraits 
of Mr. Coxon and his wife; there are domestic amenities ; 
minute references to Mr. Coxon’s polo, cricket, betting, hunt- 
ing, and racing exploits, and to the operations on his foot. And 
there are anecdotes—companies, regiments, armies of 
anecdotes ; anecdotes about himself, anecdotes about his wife, 
anecdotes about his friends, anecdotes about anybody. And 
since, we imagine, they represent the largest constituency in 
his book, it would be only fair to Mr. Coxon to give a speci- 
men, the most effervescent of them all :— 


** And that reminds me of another luncheon party we 
subsequently had on board one of the flagships of the 
Atlantic Fleet. It was just after one of the big naval balls, 
given that year in Dover in honor of the fleet, when my wife 
was asked to chaperon a bevy of extremely pretty girls, 
among whom was a particularly fascinating young Canadian 
we used to call the ‘Bud.’ Sitting after lunch over the 
‘wine and walnuts,” we were amusing ourselves with 
different quaint toasts, two of which were, I remember, 
somewhat startling. The first was, ‘ Here’s to the happiest 
days of my life, spent in the arms of another man’s wife.’ 
Shocking? Not a bit of it. Very much the reverse, for the 
toast-giver in giving it is alluding to his own mother! Then 
the ‘ Bud,’ with becoming timidity, asked if she might be 
permitted to give one. Loud applause from all. Standing 
up, with her glass in her dainty little fingers and her eyes 
sparkling with merriment, she said, ‘ Here’s to the Navy. 
Their arms our defence, our arms their recompense. Fall 
in!’ Very anxious were all present to do so, but they 
certainly refrained while at table. What happened subee- 
quently history doesn’t relate, but I know my wife found it 
a difficult job to keep her eyes on all her charges when each 
was bent on inspecting a different part of the ship and all 
at the same time. And so the world wags.” 





MR. CANNAN’S PROGRESS. 
“Young Ernest.” By GILBERT CANNAN. (Secker. 65.) 


Tue question of Mr. Cannan’s development as a novelist is 
perplexing. He has already put forth several novels on 
the theme of the dissatisfaction of the younger generation 
with conventional morals, middle-class domesticity, and social 
smugness, and now we find him varying his attack in 
‘Young Ernest.” ‘“ Round the Corner” was effective, since 
by tracing the life-story of two generations of a clergyman’s 
family he was able to show how the mess and muddle of the 
children’s lives had issued from the respectable “ make- 
believes ’’ of their well-meaning Victorian elders. In “Old 
Mole”’ we witnessed the plunge of an elderly schoolmaster 
from the dull routine of an academic existence into the 
shifting seas of motley Bohemianism. The cleverness and 
spiritual sincerity of “Old Mole” could not disguise the 
factitiousness as art of the main situation, and this same 
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History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to 
individual development. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. 
OPENED 1900. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 


Moderate Fees. 
M.A. 
Full Prospectus on Application 


With Preparatory Department. 


Headmaster, H. LANG JONES, (Oxon. ) 


£100,000,000 
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WORKS. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS :—Hausrath's Biography. The Army. Inter- 
national Law. German Colonization. Two Emperors. 
Germany and the Neutral States. Austria and the 
German Empire. Alliance between Russia 


Prussia. Freedom. 
GERMANY, FRANCE, RUSSIA, 
Essays by TREITSCHKE. 
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7s. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
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Contents :—Turkey 
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Great 
Luther and the German Nation. 
Our Empire, 


*, Published in conjunction with Messrs. Allen 4 


BISMARCK’S LETTERS TO HIS 
WIFE, 1870-1871. 


Demy 8vo. With Frontispiece in 
(coloured). 3s. 6d. net. 

A sequence of letters from the seat of war, 1870-1871. 
Published in England for the first time. 


WELSH POEMS AND BALLADS. 
By GEORGE BORROW. With an introduction by 
ERNEST RHYS. Containing many hitherto un- 
published pieces, Limited to 350 Copies, of which 
50 are on hand-made paper. Cloth edition, antique 
paper, 15s. net. Cloth edition, hand-made paper, 
21s. net. 


LONDON : 
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defect is equally visible in “ Young Ernest.” One asks 
oneself repeatedly in reading these thirty-three chapters— 
What precisely is Mr. Cannan after? Is he going to con- 
tinue for all time to pass the human drama through the 
hair-sieve of his fastidious, idealistic, and morally dis- 
satisfied heroes? In any case, cannot he adopt an artistic 
form which shall secure a convincing illusion of life and an 
atmosphere of actuality ? To put our criticism with sharpness, 
we complain that at least half of the novel is palpably 
‘“ make-believe,’”’ fabricated to voice his hero’s self-dissatis- 
faction, and that the inartistic flimsiness of these founda- 
tions causes the book’s structure to crack and gape. We may 
accept his picture of his sensitive hero, René Fourmy’s up- 
bringing, narrow family circumstances, and early manhood 
in the bleak industrial hive of Thrigsby, where he distin- 
guished himself by winning University scholarships and by 
qualifying for a good professorial post. The most convinc- 
ing things in the book are the atmosphere of Hog Lane 
West and the change in René’s outlook following his brother 
George’s marriage with the bouncing Elsie and his clever, 
scampish father’s return to the family hearth. 

But at this point of the narrative the author 
begins to theorize. Even if René be a good deal of a prig, 
whose thirst for real passion involves a definite distaste for 
his young wife’s arts and charms, we protest that the story 
of two years of married life cannot be crammed into eight 
pages. A man is forced to learn a great deal about himself, 
as well as about feminine nature, when he takes a wife, but 
after the honeymoon has been described we are vouchsafed 
only the barest summary of René’s spiritual disillusionment. 
And we note that the underlying indictment of feminine 
ways and aims is not driven home by any intimate details of 
René’s relations with his wife, or with Ann Pidduck, the 
factory girl to whom he next passes. We ask ourselves why 
this is, and we are driven to conclude that it is because René 
is not a man of flesh and blood, but is, in fact, merely the 
projected shadow of his maker’s ideals, spiritual and mental. 
René talks and philosophises at length to most of the people 
he meets, but we never can grasp what he is or what are 
his definite limitations. While his ideas are many and 
copious, his feelings are wavering and chaotic, and at one 
moment he is presented as a highly critical young professor 
and at the next as an anarchistic adolescent. It is with the 
voice of the latter that the hero now “ chucks’ his marriage 
and sets off for London, assuring his disreputable father : 
“T have left Linda. I am extraordinarily happy. 
I never was so happy in my life. I don’t know what I 
am going to do, and I don’t care.’’ And our conviction that 
Mr. Cannan’s spiritual thesis has run away with and over- 
powered his artistic instincts is confirmed by the light- 
hearted style in which he throws his hero into the arms of 
heroine number two, Ann Pidduck. 

One would not raise a heavy hand of protest did not 
our author’s picture of “the life of the people” contain 
some capital things. It is ingenious and spirited, and the 
talk of the odd-and-end characters, Kilner, the artist, Mr. 
Martin, the jobmaster, and Joe, the ne’er-do-well, and Rita, 
the girl-mother, who drift in and out of the pages, is 
sufficiently near to the real thing to make us wish that Mr. 
Cannan had kept his hero from spoiling it. For here, again, 
René’s exacting ideals and philosophical cogitations are the 
fatal blot in the picture. The “return to the people” 
of a middle-class hero needs a much sharper sense 
for realities than for picturesque situations, and we 
pass into the region of fantasy when René soliloquizes 
over his unborn child (p. 201), or when Ann turns and rends 
him (p. 229). What is the author’s purpose? we keep asking 
ourselves. Is it his spiritual dissatisfaction with life’s 
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cheats, with the common appetites and futile pretences of 
ordinary men and women, that leads him to force his hero 
through these imaginary experiences? If so, would it not be 
better to throw his exceptional heroes overboard altogether 
and paint men and women with objective coolness? If we 
ask the question, it is because we have a high opinion of 
Mr. Cannan’s powers, and believe that he has only got to 
adopt a finer standard to create notable fiction. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Tue last few days have been marked by a continuance of 
the downward movement in money and discount rates, which 
latter have now fallen to the extraordinarily low figure of 
1 15-16 for three months’ bills, while the Bank Rate official 
minimum remains at 5 per cent. Armament shares have 
been rising, owing probably to a general belief that 
enormous profits are now being made out of war contracts 
in this and other special industries. The American market 
has also been rather more active, and Canadian Pacifics have 
been freely dealt in, while there has been some speculation 
in Missouris. There are rumors on the Stock Exchange that 
German holders have been sacrificing Canadian Pacific 
shares (which used to be favorites in Berlin) at absurdly 
low prices. Other reports point to increasing financial 
difficulties in both Berlin and Vienna. On the other hand, 
the credit situation in France, which was very bad until 
December, is said to have increased considerably in the last 
few weeks. The discussion about food prices and freights 
has become rather lively. According to some authorities in 
the City, half the rise in wheat prices is accounted for by 
the shortage, and half by the rise in freights. 


Tue Bank Divipenps. 

The bank dividends are by no means disappointing to 
shareholders, and the general estimate of them is shown by 
the increasing business transacted in them at advancing 
prices on the Stock Exchange in the past week. Only in one 
or two cases are dividends actually reduced, though those 
banks which made a practice of paying dividends free of 
income-tax have decided that the moment has now arrived 
to pass the tax on to the shareholder, so that he actually 
receives less. Yields on some of the shares are now very 
good, and the experience of the past six months proves that 
a crisis of sufficient severity to endanger the safety of the 
banks and make their shareholders nervous regarding calls 
requires remedies which obviate any such possibility. The 
latest prices of the leading bank shares, and the yields on 
them, are set out below :— 

Paid up per 


Div. Share. Latest Yield. 

% £ Price. £ as. d. 
Barclay and Co. (“‘B”’ Shares) 18} 4 115-16 6 8 0 
Capital and Counties 15 10 274 512 0 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 164 10 334 419 0 
Lloyds ifs 184 8 263 616 0 
London and Provincial 19 5 18} 5 5 0 
London and South-Western 17 4 138 5 4 0 
London City and Midland 18 24 91-16 5 0 0 
London County and Westminster 214 5 20 5 8 0 
London Joint Stock 11 15 254 610 0 
Manchester and County 133 4 103 5 4 0 
Manchester and Liverpool District 174 12 40 5 5 0 
National Provincial ... : 16 12 365 5 6 0 
Parr’s é i ‘ 19 10 383 419 0 
Union of London ; 11 154 298 518 0 
Union of Manchester _ 124 11 254 510 0 
United Counties 134 4 83-16 6 8 0 
West Yorkshire 134 10 25 5 5 0 
Williams Deacon’s ‘ : 14 § 20% 511 0 
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NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds Exceed £23,500,000. 


Chief Offiees: LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street ; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 


income Exceeds £5,500,000, 


